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LOME ENGLISHWOMAN IN 
THE SAHARA 


Missionary in a mud hut 

Englishwoman, Miss Daisy Wakefield, who is now in 
her 73rd year, is living alone in a small mud hut in the 
heart of the Sahara. She has been there for 15 years trans¬ 
lating the Bible into the Berber language for the Touareg people 
who wander in the desert. 


An English traveller, Mr. Ivor 
Thomas, who until recently was a 
Member of Parliament, visited 
Miss Wakefield a few weeks ago in 
her little home in the village of 
Tamanrasset. He heard about a 
mysterious Englishwoman who had 
penetrated far south into the 
Sahara when he was at El „Golea, 
600 miles due south of Algiers. 

To get to her Mr. Thomas 
travelled another 700 miles south 
to beyond the Tropic of Cancer. 
There, in the Hoggar Mountains at 
Tamanrasset, he found Miss Wake¬ 
field living in three small mud- 
walled rooms. One of them, her 
study, was filled with Bibles in 
various languages and with the 
papers of her translation work. 

QUALIFIED DOCTOR 

Her story is one of the most 
romantic in missionary history. As 
a young girl she dedicated her life 
to mission work and hoped to 
spend 40 years abroad. Attracted 
to the Moslem people, she began 
to work in Northern Nigeria, and 
when the openings there closed 
she moved on to Egypt. 

Qualified as a medical doctor, 
Miss Wakefield—independent of 
any missionary society—planned to 
enter Morocco and penetrate into 
the Sahara. She has never revealed 
the secret of how she did this at a 
time when Morocco was “a land 


strictly sealed against foreigners. 

Fifteen years ago Miss Wake¬ 
field chose Tamanrasset as her 
home, where she could do her 
translation work amongst the 
Touareg tribespeople. These 
Saharan people are unique among 
Moslems in that the men veil their 
faces while the women do not. 

It was in this village that the 
French missionary Pere de 
Foucauld was killed in 1916. But 
Miss Wakefield has lived there un¬ 
molested and has won the friend¬ 
ship of the people. 

FEW WHITE FRIENDS 

There are no English people, and • 
only a small community of French, 
who are inclined sometimes to 
believe that Miss Wakefield is a 
secret British agent! The nearest 
church is 715 miles away. 

As Tamanrasset is high in the 
Hoggar Mountains it is a little 
cooler than the rest of the desert. 
Miss Wakefield plans to spend the 
rest of her life there, and hopes to 
see a Berber Bible in print. 

The martyr Foucauld prepared 
a grammar of the language, and a 
French officer recently compiled a 
dictionary. Now Miss Wakefield, 
at her ‘ lonely post in the wide 
Sahara, works on every day at her 
self-appointed task of providing 
the Bible for “the people of the 
veil.” 


SCOUTING IN 

More than a thousand Boy 
Scouts—Europeans and Africans— 
recently gathered on the vast Kim- 
wenza plateau just outside Leo¬ 
poldville to hold a great rally. 
vSome of the lads had travelled 
hundreds of miles, often through 
difficult country. 

The rally marked 25 years of 
scouting in the Congo, and demon¬ 
strated the great strides scouting 
has made there since the war. 


THE CONGO 

Scouting fills a special need in 
Africa. Its healthy influence and 
promotion of the team spirit pro¬ 
vides something wider and more 
tolerant than the tribal circle. It 
also creates contacts between white 
youngsters and black, thus helping 
each to know and to understand 
the other. 

The rally at Kimwenza included 
the now-traditional camp-fire, with 
songs and plays. 


AUSTRALIAN ROAD AS 
A SPEEDWAY 

Tlie road between Adelaide and 
Darwin, built for the Australian 
Army during the early days of the 
war, is becoming a track for 
the country’s leading sporting 
motorists. 

With its long, straight stretches 
and well-made surface, this road is 
ideal for speeding, for it carries 
little traffic nowadays. * 

Recently Mr. Les Taylor broke 
the record between Alice Springs i 
and Darwin. He covered the 964 
miles in 10 hours'32 minutes in a 
Jaguar, touching 135 m.p.h. 


HALF A SHIP FOR 
SALE 

Half a ship is for sale at Fal¬ 
mouth—the aft part of the 10,000- 
ton tanker Janko, which has been 
separated from the rest of the hull 
on two occasions. 

The first time was in 1939, when 
the Janko broke in two during a 
gale in the Atlantic. The forward 
part sank, but the stern was towed 
to Rotterdam and later linked with 
a new bow. 

I Last January she broke up off 
Cape Finisterre. Once more the 
stern survived, was got into Vigo, 
and then towed to Falmouth. 



LOOKING AFTER 
NIAGARA 

Geographers in the United States 
are anxious that the Niagara Falls 
shall lose nothing of their majesty 
and grandeur. 

At present a considerable part of 
Niagara’s water is diverted for the 
use of hydro-electric power 
stations, and a recent bulletin of 
the National Geographic Society 
expresses the fear that any more 
diversion of the torrent would 
diminish the might of the world- 
famous falls and make them less 
of a spectacle for tourists. 

The tourists, however, are being 
kept in mind, for a treaty made 
last year between U.S.A. and 
Canada declares that the minimum 
volume of water coming over the 
falls during the “tourists’ viewing 
hours ” must not be less than 
100,000 cubic feet a second. 


Ahoy, there ! 

Engineer-Officer Sheila Pickles of 
Huddersfield calls in true nautical 
style on board the girls’ training ship, 
English Rose, at Poole, Dorset. 


HOT WATER ON THE 
HIGHWAY 

In Rotorua, centre of the hot 
springs district of New Zealand, 
people are used to the smell of 
sulphur and the sight of steam ris¬ 
ing from hot pools. 

So nobody was much alarmed 
one cold and frosty morning last 
month when a bubbling hot pool 
appeared in the middle of the main 
highway leading to Auckland. 

The boiling water broke through 
the tar surface, and workmen of 
the borough had to lay down a 
pipe to take the overflow into a 
nearby park. 


WENDY IN BRONZE 

A bronze statue of Wendy has 
been set up in a park in the country 
town of Hawera, in the North 
Island of New Zealand, as a 
memorial to a former mayor. 

Children of Hawera delight in 
looking at Wendy, who is seated 
on a gnarled tree-trunk, lantern in 
hand, searching for the lost shadow 
of Peter Pan. 
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JAPAN SEES PEACE 
THE HORIZON 


ON 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 
nations have been invited to take part in the Japanese 
i Peace Treaty Conference to be opened by President 
Truman in San Francisco’s Opera House on September 4, and 
although by no means all the countries have accepted the 
invitation to send delegates, enough have done so t<^ raise 
difficulties in housing and feeding them. 


The American Government, 
however, mean to see that the re¬ 
putation of the United States for 
hospitality is not let down. 

American experts who know all 
there is to know about making 
people at ease in a city in which 
they are strangers have been busy 
for weeks—not merely making sure 
that the delegates get ice-cream 
and coffee, but getting the whole' 
city ready for them. 

CITY GAY WITH FLAGS 

Over a thousand rooms have 
been booked in a score of the best 
hotels. This is necessary because 
not only Foreign Ministers and 
Ambassadors are on their way to 
San Francisco, but along with each 
of them are government officials, 
secretaries, clerks, and interpreters, 
as well as reporters from the news¬ 
papers of the world. New sign¬ 
posts in a variety of languages 
have been set up in all the main 
streets, and flags and banners to 
make the city gay are fluttering in 
the breeze. 

Yet the occasion is far from 
being a celebration: None of the 
nations invited have the same ideas 
cn what would be the best sort of 
peace to make with Japan. 

The sponsors of the treaty, 
Britain and America—one might 
call them its godfathers—sent 
copies of th^proposed peace terms 
some weeks ago to every nation 
who had been at war with Japan, 
with requests for opinions. 

Perhaps it was only to be ex¬ 
pected that some of the answers 
showed a certain reserve. 

GENEROUS TERMS 

Some thought that the terms 
were tco soft. Others' doubted 
whether the conditions might not 
allow Japan to become a danger¬ 
ous nation once again. Still more 
felt that, she had not paid enough 
for the war damage and the harm 
she had done. Others were sus-. 
picious, indeed, that the Japanese 
would return to their old habits of 
flouting the generally accepted 
rules ^of fair trade. 

Sorhe people in our own country 
fear that this may happen. They 
remember tricks the Japanese 
traders used before the war to sell 
their goods in the markets of the 
world in such a way that factories 
in Western countries had to close 
down for lack of business. 

' One trick the Tokio business 
men played was to label their 
wares Made in Birmingham. This 
happened with bicycles, metal ash¬ 
trays, toys, and kitchen pots and 
pans. 

The Japanese, who paid their 
workpeople only a few pence per 
day, could sell more cheaply than 
anyone else and still make a lot 
of money. 

When some of the competitive 
nations whose products were belter 
began to get angry and protested, 
the Japanese found a way around 
this. They renamed their towns. 


They called one town, for instance, 
Birmingham, labelled their cheap 
and inferior manufactured articles 
Product of Birmingham, and 
blandly insisted that this made 
everything all right. 

Lancashire, the cotton-spinners’ 
county, suffered especially in those 
years before the war, when many 
people were thrown out of work 
because cheap Japanese cotton 
goods had crept their way into the 
markets. 

So it was natural for Britain, as 
well as all the other nations, to 
look very closely at this treaty 
which sets out the way Japan must 
behave in future, if she is to be¬ 
come a free, self-governing country 
once more. 

The arguments on what shall go 
into the treaty have gone on for 
six years, and a good many nations 
feel that it is virtually impossible 
to delay any longer in settling the 
problems. 

The British Government and the 
U.S.A., after consulting other 
nations, consider that they have 
now found the best set of terms. 

BRITISH TRADITION 

For better or worse the ireatv 
has now been hammered out and 
a final draft issued. Britain has 
stuck to her tradition of being 
'generous to the conquered foe. 
America has promised a number 
of precautions which will make 
other countries feel secure when 
Japan becomes a free member of 
the family of United Nations. 

So next week delegates and their 
staffs will assemble in San Fran¬ 
cisco’s' War Memorial Opera 
House in the hope that final 
doubts can be dispelled and that, 
despite opposition by Russia, the 
Japanese Treaty will at last be 
signed. 

Perhaps the lavish supply of ice¬ 
cream will have a cooling effect on 
national differences. 


NEW LAKE FOR 
CANADA 

By the completion of a dam 
on the River St. Mary in Southern 
Alberta, Canada has acquired a 
new lake. It is about eighteen 
miles long and six miles wide. 

Two small villages and several 
small farms have been submerged 
in the lake, which is needed to pro¬ 
vide water for the vast numbers of 
cattle in the area. In the past 
terrible losses have been suffered 
by farmers during periods of 
drought. 


HER MEMORY OF 1851 

Mrs. Frances Wainwright, - of 
Southwick, Sussex, who recently 
celebrated her 105th birthday, still 
remembers a visit she paid to the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 
1851. Her clearest memory of that 
visit is of seeing the large statue 
of Queen Victoria there. 
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News From Everywhere | 


IRON RATIONS 


CRICKET IN 
TOP HATS 

The days when cricket was 
played in top hats, knee-breechesr 
and coloured waistcoats were re¬ 
called at Hove recently, when a 
Regency Cricket Match was held 
on the sea-front. 

The pitch was on a t narrow 
stretch of lawns, and, to add to the 
fun, the game was played accord¬ 
ing to the rules of 130 years ago. 
This meant that only two stumps 
were used in each wicket—with 
six-inch bails. Bats were curved 
and made from one piece of 
willow, without a splice. None of 
the players wore batting gloves or 
leg-pads. 

The two umpires, dressed in 
even brighter clothes than the 
players, each carried a bat which 
the players had to touch at each 
wicket before they could score a 
run. The score was kept by a 
system of “ notches ” made on a 
wooden stick, but no individual 
score was kept. 

The game gave spectators a 
good idea of how a match was 
played when England’s finest game 
was still young. 


Looking into it 



Emir Feisal, the Saudi Arabian 
Foreign Minister, inspects a 
Meteor jet plane during his 
visit to Biggin Hill aerodrome 
in Kent. 


CONQUERORS OF THE 
CHANNEL 

Thirteen men and seven women, 
representing ten nations, set out 
recently to swim from France to 
England in the Daily Mail cross- 
Channel race ; and all but two of 
them accomplished the great -feat. 

It was a race full of thrills. The 
winner was 34-year-old Mareeh 
Hassan Hamad of the Egyptian 
Army, whose time was 12 hours 
12 minutes. Second, beaten by 
only a minute, was Roger Lc 
Morvan of Paris, who also finished 
second in last year’s race. The 
third was Hassan Ahd el Rehim, 
who won last year in the record 
time of 10 hours 52 minutes. 

The first woman across was 23- 
year-old Brenda Fisher of 
Grimsby, whose time of 12 hours 
43 minutes was 40 minutes better 
than the previous women's record 
set up last year by Florence 
Chadwick of California. 

Oldest competitor in the race 
was 55-year-old W. E. Barnie of 
Portobello, Scotland, w r ho became 
the first man to swim the Channel 
both ways in one season. 


When an operation was per¬ 
formed on an eight-year-old boy 
in Rome, doctors removed 100 
v nails, pen nibs, and bits of wire 
from his stomach. 

London’s South Bank Exhibition 
will definitely close on September 
30. The Festival Gardens at 
Battersea will remain open until 
November 3. 

A brown trout picked up dead 
at Stemster Loch, Bower, Caith¬ 
ness, was found to be 16 years old. 
It had apparently died of old age. 

An umbrella shown at a recent 
Paris' fashion exhibition had a 
whistle attached to enable its 
owner to call a taxi. 

Hard luck on Fido 

Hungarians have been ordered 
to shave their dogs. A small pay¬ 
ment is made for each pound of 
hair, which is said to be wanted as 
padding for army greatcoats or as 
wadding for cartridges. 

Philomcna Marie MacRae, a 12- 
year-old British pianist, has made 
a successful German debut at 
Oldenburg in a programme of 
works by Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn.. 

An opera by Stravinsky, The 
Rake’s Progress, will ha< ; e its 
world premiere on September 8 
at the Teatro Fenice in Venice. 

Golden eagles, which have been 
in danger of extinction in the 
British Isles, are estimated to be 
increasing in Sutherland, w'here a 
number of pairs have recently been 
reported. 

NINE-YEAR-OLD ORGANIST 

Nine-year-old Janitha Morrison 
is organist of Crilly Parish Church, 
Aughnacloy, County Tyrone. 

Mr. E. S. Dove, who has been 
operating his miniature railway 
profitably in East Meadows, Edin¬ 
burgh, has sent a cheque for £275 
to the Scottish Children's League. 
This will be used towards the cost 
of a new children’s shelter in 
Edinburgh. 

A light dropped by a picker of 
berries is believed to have been re¬ 
sponsible for no fewer than 143 
different forest fires in British 
Columbia following a six-week dry 
season. One fire covered 10,000 
acres, and another 5000. It is 
estimated that 20 years* growth 
was destroyed. 


Cadet's long glide 

Corporal M. Emford, an A.T.C. 
cadet, of Neston, Wirral, Cheshire, 
has made a glider flight of 5y 
hours, the longest glide by an 
A.T.C. cadet. 

An illuminated scroll on parch¬ 
ment extending to the Lord Mayor 
and people of London “the sincere 
and devoted friendship of New 
York” has been handed over at 
the Mansion House. 

Indonesian experts are studying 
the Australian system of Parlia¬ 
mentary elections to see how.they 
can be adapted for the Indonesian 
general elections at the end of this 
year. 

A copy of a form of prayer 
issued to churches by Charles II in 
1678 at the time of the popish plot 
has been found in an old oak chest 
in the church at Fakenham, 
Norfolk. 

ROAD ROUND ROME 

The first 15-mile stretch of a 
new ring road to relieve traffic 
congestion in Rome has been 
opened between the Via Aurelia 
and the Via Appia. 

So keen on National Savings is 
P. R. Kirkbride, a pupil at Monk- 
ton Combe School, near Bath, that 
he has produced his own savings 
posters and types an annual report. 
As a result of his efforts the 
school’s savings have risen in a 
term from £16 to £120. 

The Girl Guides’ Association is 
offering prizes for the best posted 
designed to attract girls between 
the ages of 15 and 21 to the 
Ranger branch. 

Mrs. Augustine Fitzgerald’s 
collection of airmail stamps, re¬ 
garded as the finest of its kind, has 
been acquired by the British 
Museum. 

Iron Duke's Mementoes 

Apsley House, Piccadilly, which 
the Duke of Wellington presented 
to the nation in 1947, is being taken 
over by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in November. It will be 
organised as a Wellington museum, 
due to open nexL spring. 

Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout, 
landed by helicopter in the centre 
of a circle when he arrived to open 
the London International Patrol 
Camp at Gil well Park, Chingford. 
The camp closes down on Satur¬ 
day, September 1. 
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Mr. Sam Griffith, American speedboat driver, flashes over tbe 
water at Indian Creek, Miami, as he sets up a new world 
record of 71‘8 miles an hour for this type of craft. 
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DARTMOOR AS A 
NATIONAL PARK 

Dartmoor is to be preserved in 
all its grandeur, free and unspoiled, 
for future generations. An Order 
naming it a National Park has 
been signed, and only awaits the 
confirmation of the Minister of 
Local Government and Planning. 

The area covers 365 miles, all in 
Devon, and includes the whole of 
Dartmoor Forest, the downland 
country around Roborough, Hay- 
tor, and Whitchurch, and the 
towns of Buckfastleigh, Moreton- 
hampstead, and Widecombe. 

Some of the most famous moor¬ 
land country in these islands is 
thus to be preserved as part of the 
lovely English scene, together 
with Snowdonia, the Lake District, 
and the Derbyshire High Peak, 
which have already received their 
charter. From now on Dartmoor 
will have the powerful National 
Parks Commission as its protector. 

NEW CITY OF YOUTH 

A permanent City of Youth is 
to be made on the Lorelei Rock, 
above the Rhine near Bonn, where 
a youth camp for 1500 Europeans 
has been held this year. The camp 
was under tfie auspices of the 
European Movement with the sup¬ 
port of the West German Govern¬ 
ment. The unskilled work in mak¬ 
ing the permanent centre will be 
clone by volunteers. 


STEAM STAR 

The locomotive Lion is becom¬ 
ing quite a film star. It is in the 
film about Florence Nightingale, 
The Lady With the Lamp, and it 
was previously filmed in 1937 in 
Victoria the Great. 

The Lion was built for the Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester Railway in 
1838, and was used by the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board as a 
stationary engine till 1928, when it 
was bought by the Liverpool 
Engineering Society who recon¬ 
structed it to run in 1930 in railway 
centenary celebrations. 


CALL FOR MORE 
TEACHERS 

There are 625 college vacancies 
for women willing to begin two- 
year courses of training as teachers, 
the Ministry of Education an¬ 
nounces. There are also 85 
vacancies for three-year courses on 
teaching housecraft. 

From 1953 onward, the Ministry 
states,.ncarly all children from the 
larger age-groups born during and 
after the war will be in the schools. 

In order to maintain 1950 staff¬ 
ing standards it wishes these 
vacancies filled and thus ensure the 
supply of 8750 teachers required. 

Tuition in these colleges is free, 
and for day students there are 
maintenance allowances of up to 
£60 a year, according to parents’ 
incomes. 


NEW USE FOR THE 
OLD HOTEL 

An old hotel known as Petty’s 
is to serve as a Red Cross blood 
bank in Sydney. 

The former saloon bar is being 
transformed into a blood-testing 
room and v^aiting room for donors. 
The old kitchen will be the bottle 
department, not for liquor, but 
for bottles of grouped blood which 
will save lives. 

From-this blood bank the New 
South Wales division of the Red 
Cross hope to serve 250 public and 
350 private hospitals. 

The second floor of this old 
hotel will be used for training over 
a thousand disabled ex-Servicemen; 
and on the roof will be Red Cross 
laboratories. 
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SMELL MONEY 

We often hear of workmen get¬ 
ting “danger money” and “dirt 
money ” when engaged on particu¬ 
larly dangerous or dirty jobs. Now 
from Sydney comes news that 
dockers, when ordered to unload a 
cargo of Japanese onions, de¬ 
manded—and received—4fd. an 
hour “smell money.” 


TELEVISION AIDS A 
CONGRESS 

When the International Congress 
on infantile paralysis opens in 
Copenhagen on September 2, tele¬ 
vision will* be used for the benefit 
of some of the doctors taking part, 
as well as to enable ordinary citi¬ 
zens to learn something of the 
world-wide struggle against this 
disease. 

T V cameras will be installed in 
the science institutions where the 
meetings are to be held, and the 
proceedings and the various experi¬ 
ments and demonstrations will be 
transmitted to receivers set up in 
the City’s biggest squares, and the 
windows of big shops. Other 
receivers in hotels will enable dele¬ 
gates, if they wish, to follow the 
meetings without going to the con¬ 
ference-rooms every day. 

Six hundred scientists from-35 
nations are attending this highly- 
important congress. 


BURNS HAD AN 
AFTERTHOUGHT 

Among the 18th-century books 
at present on view in the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, is a copy of 
De Lolme’s Constitution of Eng¬ 
land which Robert Burns presented 
in 1792 to the old Dumfries Public 
Library. 

On the reverse of the frontis¬ 
piece is an inscription in the poet's 
bold handwriting: “Mr. Burns 
presents this book to the Library 
and begs they will take it as a creed 
of British Liberty—until they find 
a belter.—R. B.” 

Apparently Burns had qualms 
about what ho had written, fearing 
that his free expression of political 
opinion might be used by someone 
to injure him. According to tradi¬ 
tion he asked for. the book back 
again the day after he had made 
the gift and pasted the flyleaf over 
his inscription to hide it. 
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INSTEAD OF CINDERS 

Santorini, a » volcanic island in 
the Aegean Sea, has entered upon 
an era of prosperity. A Florida 
manufacturer of building blocks 
has found that pumice stone in 
which the island is rich is an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for cinders. 

Experimenting with the pumice 
the manufacturer discovered that 
it was as strong as and had better 
insulating qualities than cinders, as 
well as being lighter. ✓ 

! LEMONS FROM DOWN 
UNDER 

New Zealand fruitgrowers at 
Kerikeri, in the historic Bay of 
Islands district, visited and named 
by Captain James Cook in 1769, 
have shipped 200 cases of grape¬ 
fruit and lemons to Britain. This 
is the first shipment of citrus fruit 
to leave New Zealand for Britain. 

Australia’s biggest shipment of 
lemons has already reached this 
country. 

THREADS OF WISDOM 

You can help to avoid another 
shortage of cotton goods—threads, 
towels, sheets, curtains, and dress 
materials—if you do your share 
in salvaging waste paper. The 
cotton mills need 1400 tons of it 
each year for the cardboard spools 
used in spinning. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
IN THE CONGO 

The magic lantern of old has 
found a new life in the Belgian 
Congo, where schools usejt. 

It is not just the children v/ho 
gather to watch the white man's 
“magic.” Parents go along as well, 
and now special slides are being 
prepared for them, telling them 
about hygiene in the home and 
similar subjects. 


PARSON ON THE ACE 

The first parson ever to have his 
face on a playing card is the Revd. 
Jack Sowden, Rector of Frecken- 
ham, Suffolk, who is master of the 
Worshipful Company of Makers of 
Playing Cards. A special pack 
made by the company bears his 
portrait on the Ace of Spades. 


COVENTRY’S NEW 
CATHEDRAL 

An Edinburgh architect, Mr. Basil 
Spence, has won the prize of £2000 
for his design for Coventry's new 
cathedral. There were 219 entries. 

The new cathedral will incorpor¬ 
ate the ruins of the 15th-century 
building burned down by German 
bombs in November 1940. Link¬ 
ing the old and new will be a porch 
with a huge glass screen 30 feet 
high by 88 feet wide, which can be 
lowered into the floor in fine 
weather. 

Striking features of the new 
structure will be the zigzagged 
walls, and the copper roof sup¬ 
ported by 32 pillars. 

Mr. Basil Spence designed the 
Sea and Ships building at the South 
Bank Exhibition. 



Roman invasion in AI) 1951 

Roman soldiers were among the performers arriving on 
bicycles to take part in a Festival pageant at Brighton. 



for boys who mean to get on! 

I?you are over 14}and 
under 16} here is a fine 
opportunity. For three 
years from the age of 15 you 
can join the Army’s techni¬ 
cal college for craftsmen— 
and your training won’t cost 
you or your parents a single 
penny. You'll live,workand 
compete in sports with boys 
of your own age. Yoifll be 
well fed, well clothed, well 
cared for and paid while you 
learn to handle modern tools and equipment with skill and precision. 
When your training's complete you*J1 join one of the Army’s crack Tech¬ 
nical Corps—with a flying start for promotion to Warrant Officer or 
beyond. Act NOW. Send the coupon To-day for Free Booklet and date 
of the next Entry Exam. (Tt's non-technical and not too formidable!) 

-Send this----- 

I coupon j 

| Post to whichever Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES* SCHOOL * ArborfieJd, Berks I 

of those addresses Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL * Chepstow, Mon 1 
f is nearest to you. _ 

or to War Office, Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL • Harrogate, Yorks "j 
I A.G.I0. London. Commandant. ARMY CATERING CORPS CENTRE* Aldershot, Hants . 

1 

j Please send me details of Army Apprentice School training and conditions of entry \ 
| NAME . 

I 



. Da'e of Qirth _ 


ADDRESS . 

I 
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The spinner 

A thatched cottage at Broadway, 
Worcestershire, makes a fitting 
background for this picture of Mrs. 
Freda King at work with her 
spinning-wheel 


FUEL FROM THE 
DUSTBIN 

For every hundred thousand of 
the population about fifteen hun¬ 
dred tons of burnable coal is 
thrown away with ashes into dust¬ 
bins every year; so states a recent 
report from the Ministry of Fuel. 

Leeds, which has been making 
briquettes from cinders for the 
past four years, has a plant which 
separates the cinders from the dead 
ash in the refuse depots, the cin¬ 
ders then being passed to a 
briquetting machine which was 
made at a cost of only £500. 

By this means fifty tons of 
briquettes are turned out every 
week—all from refuse. 



Yes, they both want 
Cadburys Milk ^Chocolate, 
because they love its 
beautiful creamy taste. And 
Cadburys make milk chocolate 
bars which fit in well with 
young people’s pocket money. 
So when you call in for your 
weekly ration, j ust say 


, c I want Cadburys, please T 



FRISKY, ESAU, AND A 
PET PYTHON 

By Craven Hill, the C N Zoo Correspondent 


'The Children’s Zoo at Regent’s 
v Park has a new recruit. She is 
Frisky, a tame female grey squirrel 
brought in by Mrs. T. A, Richard¬ 
son, of Woodford Green, Essex. 

Mrs. Richardson: told officials 
that she had found the squirrel as 
a baby in Epping Forest a few 
months ago, and had been keeping 
it at home as a pet. Recently, 
however. Frisky had been 
menaced by cats and dogs, and, 
since the squirrel was so tame, she 
thought the Zoo would be a safer 
place. 

There is no doubt about Frisky’s 
tameness. When placed on the 
shoulder of Mr. G. S. Cansdale, 
the Zoo, superintendent, as he sat 
at his office desk, she remained 
there grooming herself uncon¬ 
cernedly until he produced some 
nuts. These he placed invitingly 
in the palm of his hand, resting it 
on the desk. 

Directly Frisky saw them she 
ran down his arm to get them. 
Then, climbing back to the super¬ 
intendent’s shoulder, she carefully 
pushed them one by one down his 
neck! 

When Frisky had finished her 
activities, Mr. Cansdale found that 
he had a dozen peanuts underneath 
his collar! 

The Zoo will shortly have a 
young Malayan honey-bear 
named Esau. As the C N reported 
last week, he was the mascot of the 
1st Battalion of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, recently 
on service in Malaya. 

In a letter offering him to the 
Zoo, Lieqt.-Col.. J. C. Preston 
gave a few details concerning the 
mascot. 

Brought in from the bush as a 
tiny cub by a native, Esau (so 
named because of his unusual 
hairiness) was spotted by members 


of the regiment,, who bought the 
young bear on the spot for quite 
a small sum. Incidentally, this was 
a good investment, for these bears 
are valued at the Zoo's stocktaking 
at £50 each! ; 

- Like most, young sun-bears, 
Esau is a natural comedian, his 
favourite trick being to spin round 
till he makes himself giddy, when 
he goes sprawling. In addition, 
the sight of a spoonful of jam 
makes him scream the place down. 

Esau was first offered to Whip- 
snade, but there are no other 
Malayan honey-bears at the Bed¬ 
fordshire zoo-park, so Esau might 
be lonely there. On the other hand,' 
London Zoo has several. 

Detailed instructions were sent 
to Singapore concerning Esau’s 
diet on the voyage home. Pet 
bears, it seems, are all too easily 
upset because people overfeed the 
animal on soft or sloppy food. 

Taking of mascots, the Zoo rep¬ 
tile house laboratory staff 
have just acquired a new one, to 
replace *a chameleon which died 
recently. 

The new mascot is a baby 
African python, given specially for 
the purpose by Miss O. Barr, a 
nursing sister at a Pretoria hos¬ 
pital, who loves snakes as other 
folks love cats or dogs. 

Sister Barr hatched her baby 
python from the egg last March, 
and became so fond of it that when 
she flew back to the old country to 
see the Festival she brought her 
pet along with her. Although now 
feet long, it travelled coiled up 
inside her coat pocket! 

In England Sister Barr bad been 
finding it difficult to feed her pel— 
it eats only dead mice—so she gave 
it into the special care of Miss 
Margaret Southwick, senior labora¬ 
tory assistant. 


NORTHUMBRIA’S HOLY MAN 


Churchmen in Northumbria will 
need no reminding that August 31 
is St. Aidan’s Day, and that this 
year is the 1300th anniversary “of 
his death. 

The great day will be honoured 
by a procession of pilgrims, who, 
led by the Bishop of Newcastle,, 
will cross to the Priory Ruins 
on Holy Island. The Scottish 
Episcopal Church will be repre¬ 
sented by the Bishop of Edinburgh. 

For St. Aidan’s story we must 
look back to far-off times—to the 
year 634 when Oswald had made 
himself King of all Northumbria 
following the defeat of Cad- 
wallader at the Battle of Heaven- 
field. 

Oswald wanted .Christian 
teachers for his kingdom and ap¬ 
pealed to the community on Iona, 
off the west coast of Scotland. 

St. Aidan and a company of 
Irish monks thereupon came couth, 
and Oswald gave them Lind is fame, * 
near his fortress of Bam burgh, as 
their new island home. 

On Lindisfarne (now called 
Holy Island) St. Aidan established 
aa austere Christian community 
with a collection of huts and an | 


oratory within a defensive en¬ 
closure; and from here, year by 
year, his holy men set out to 
preach, first in the neighbouring 
villages of the mainland, and later 
in distant places in the south of 
England. 

St. Aidan was first and foremost 
,an ascetic evangelist, utterly in¬ 
different to his dignity as first 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, yet intimate 
with kings and nobles. By his 
humility and devotion he in¬ 
fluenced men of all ranks. 

He died in Bamburgh in 651, 
having prepared 12 English dis¬ 
ciples to continue his work, and 
was buried beside the high altar 
at Lindisfarne. Legend tells how 
on the night of his death the young 
Cuthbert was tending his sheep on 
the hillside when he saw stars fall¬ 
ing. 

When Cuthbert heard the news 
of Aidan's death he realised that 
he had seen angels descending to 
carry the saint to Heaven. Then 
it was that Cuthbert put his sheep 
in the fold, and turned his steps 
towards the monastery at Melrose, 
there to begin his life of devotion 
to Christianity. 
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Drake’s Home Down 


in Devon 



r J 1 HE old legend still runs in the Royal Navy that when things 
are getting desperate Drake’s Drum is heard rolling; in the 
dark days of 1940, when Britain stood alone, many thought of 
Newbolt’s lines: 

44 Take my drum to England , hang et by the shore. 

Strike et when your powder's runnin ’ low; ” 

Well, Drake’s Drum still exists, and now we can all see it; 
for it is safe for all fime in the admiral’s old home, Buckland 
Abbey near Plymouth; which is now a Drake, Naval, and West 
Country museum. ' 


Buckland Abbey was presented 
to the National Trust by the. late 
Captain Arthur Rodd of Yelverton, 
and it has been restored with the 
help of the Pilgrim Trust. Drake’s 
drum was brought here by his 
brother Thomas after the greatest 
of all English sailors had been 
lowered to rest in Nombre de Dios 
Bay; and since then it has been 
jealously guarded by members of 
the Drake family, one of whom, 
Mr. Anthony Meyrick, has loaned 
it to the museum at Buckland 
Abbey. 

The abbey was originally 
founded by the Cistercians, or 
White Monks, who 
were given the estate 
at Buckland in 1273 
by Amicia, Countess 
of Devon. 

Their beautiful 
abbey grew, but times 
changed. They saw 
t h e neighbouring 
town of Plymouth 
increase in trade and 
wealth, win a charter 
for itself in 1439, and 
buy out the Abbot of Buckland’s 
rights in the borough. The monks 
themselves, too, had prospered by 
comfortably forgetting their strict 
vows of poverty. 

In his book on Buckland Abbey 
(City of Plymouth, Is. 6d.) Crispin 
Gill writes that by 1522 the monks 
had the luxury of an organist and. 
choirmaster at £2 13s. 4d.' a year, 
plus a decent table, five ounces of 
tfread and a quart of beer every 
day, a wax candle every night in 
the winter, 30 horse-loads of fag¬ 
gots for his fire, and a gown. 

But Henry VIII was on the 
throne, and the Buckland Abbey 
organist was not for many more 
years to light his candle every night 
and warm his toes at his fire. In 
1539 the White Monks sadly de¬ 
parted from their home in this 
peaceful valley—for ever. , 

After the suppression of the 
monasteries Buckland Abbey and 
part of its estate were sold by the 
King for £233 to Richard Gren¬ 
ville, grandfather of the famous Sir 
Richard. Often must the hero of 
the Revenge as little boy , have 
played on these lawns and explored 
the empty monks’church. 


Sir Richard Grenville did much 
to transform Buckland Abbey into 
a great mansion, and in the great 
hall can still be seen the curious 
frieze he placed there, representing 
a knight who has put aside his war- 
horse and his armour for the con¬ 
templative life. 

The abbey passed from the 
Grenvilles, and in 1581 Sir Francis 
Drake made his home there. He 
had not long returned from his 
famous voyage round the world, 
and he proudly placed his newly- 
acquired crest over the fireplace in 
the tower room. Drake, the plain 
Devon man, was now a natio;**.I 
hero, but here he 
spent happy years of 
peace, b ec o m i n g 
Mayor of Plymouth 
and , devoting himself 
to everything con¬ 
cerned with the wel¬ 
fare of the town he 
loved. 

In 1595 he sailed 
from Plymouth on his 
last voyage. His 
brother, young 
Thomas Drake, who as a youth 
had sailed in the Golden Hind, 
brought back the drum and 
settled at the abbey, Drake 
having had no children. 

In the Civil War another Sir 
Francis Drake, great-nephew of the 
first, fought for Parliament against 
Charles I. While he was away 
fighting the Cavaliers captured his 
mansion, and he was still away 
when Fairfax’s men retook it by 
storm. 

Thenceforward, descendants of 
the Drake family continued to live 
there, preserving the building and 
the relics of the Armada’s con¬ 
queror. Many of these are in the 
museum today, together with 
murals illustrating Drake’s voyage 
round the world which have been 
presented by Lord and Lady Astor. 

Buckland Abbey was here 
before the sweet music of the 
English Bible was heard in our 
land. It has seen the spacious days 
of Elizabeth and Drake and Shake¬ 
speare, aixl on the floor are still 
the tiles that Drake and Grenville 
walked on. It can be counted 
among the rare haunts of peace 
still left as they were in ages past. 



Drake’s Drum 
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CITY OF DIGNITY , 
BEAUTY—AND CARS 
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This article on Washington 
comes from Sheila Godfrey, a 
young journalist who is crossing 
America by bus from East 
to West and recording her 
impressions of the country 
specially for C N readers. 


JTrom New York to Philadelphia 
the high roads are ragged with 
hoardings and factory outgrowths; 
on into Delaware the countryside 
reminds you of England, with 
fields and hedges, slightly undulat¬ 
ing. Only the townships and 
villages are different: white- 
painted wooden houses with green 
lawns instead of front gardens, 
drug stores, and neon-lighted fill¬ 
ing stations. 

Farther south the woodlands 
are thicker and the hills more 
numerous. Washington lies in 
their midst, along the banks of the 
Potomac River, a city of dignity 
and great beauty. 

This capital has the distinction 
of having been created solely for 
government. Its location, the 
choice of George Washington, first 
President of the United States, was 
the result of compromise between 
North and South. The states of 
Maryland and Virginia each gave 
up rights over the area known as 
District of Columbia, and here the 
city was built. Its jurisdiction is 
now the responsibility of Congress, 
the federal governing body. 

In many ways Washington is 
reminiscent of Paris, and it was, 
indeed, planned by a Frenchman, 
Pierre l’Enfant, a veteran of the 
American Revolution. Expense 
prevented all his suggestions being 
used, but his general plan of broad 
radiating avenues and wide vistas 


was followed. Direction finding is 
simplified by the use of numbers 
and letters of the alphabet for the 
principal streets. 

familiar landmark is the 
Capitol, equivalent to our 
Houses of Parliament, a white 
domed building surmounted by a 
lantern bearing the statue of 
Liberty. - The seat of government 
was transferred here from Phila¬ 
delphia in 1800, but not to the 
present building; Congress House, 
as it was then called, was burned 
down by the British in 1814, and 
the present building was completed 
in 1863, when Abraham Lincoln 
was President. 

The Capitol includes the Senate, 
or upper chamber, and the House 
of Representatives, comparable to 
our House of Commons. There 
are two senators to each of the 48 
states; they must have served as 
representatives for at least seven 
years, and have to seek re-election 
every six years. Representatives, 
are distributed according to popu¬ 
lation and number 435; they cam¬ 
paign for re-election every two 
years. 

I visited both chambers during 
my stay' and talked with Democrat 
(liberal, and ruling party) and 
Republican (conservative, and 
opposition) senators. In the Senate, 
freight charges were under discus¬ 
sion; in the lower chamber, price 
controls—both likely subjects for 
debate at Westminster. 

Procedure seems less formal 
than at home, and in the House 
of Representatives particularly 
there was a good deal of noise. 
This, incidentally, is the largest 
legislative chamber in the world, 
and has enormous galleries, into 


lliillt 




The spacious Mall with the domed Capitol and other public buildings, seen from the Washington Monument 


The White House, official residence of the U.S. President 


which, pour relays of conducted 
visitors. 

Anyone may walk into the 
Capitol and wander along its 
corridors, just as anyone may walk 
into the Senate or Representatives 
office building. Americans pride 
themselves on this aspect of their 
democracy; they say too that any 
citizen is entitled to call at the 
White House to see the President, 
but this I did not try! 

The Capitol stands at the head 
of a long sweep of parkland known 
as the Mall, round which are 
grouped most of the nation’s best- 
known museums, galleries, and 
public buildings. Behind stands 
the Library of Congress, with over 
five million books. Exhibitions are 
also held here, and most interest¬ 
ing is the display of documents 
and charters dealing with funda¬ 
mental human rights, including a 
facsimile of the Magna Carta in 
a central showcase. ^ 

Facing the Capitol, due west, at 
the end of the Mall, is the Wash¬ 
ington Monument. By far the 
easiest way. of sight-seeing on a hot 
day is to take a 10-cent lift ride to 
the top of this giant Cleopatra’s 
Neeclle and see the city laid out 
before you. 

Impressive is the view, with wide 
stretches of water backed by the 
Arlington National Cemetery, 
where the tomb of the unknown 
soldier rests; the Lincoln Memorial, 
reflecting into a long blue pool; the 
Pentagon,enormous five-sided 
military building (itself a city in 
miniature); the White House, and 
other monuments. 

* In every direction lie green, 
shaded parks with outsize robins, 
scarlet-plumed “Cardinals” and 
other birds unknown in England, 
squirrels so lame that they run up 
to eat out of your hand, and in the 
evening a myriad of fireflies. Only 



human beings are missing. True, 
there are motorists driving through 
in hundreds, all day long, but you 
see scarcely a soul walking of rest¬ 
ing on the grass. 

T^Jost families, it appears, take 
their leisure farther afield, in 
the woods surrounding the city, 
where there are rustic tables and 
chairs for picknickers, firefighting 
sites, running water, and other 
amenities. 

They travel by car, of course. 
“Going for a walk” is practically 
unheard of in the United States, 
where 71 per cent of families own 
private automobiles, many of them 
two or more. 

This aspect of American life 
strikes the British visitor forcibly. 
Roadways are full of high-powered 
cars, travelling at speed. There 
are drive-in cinemas, where you 
park your car near a loudspeaker 
and watch the film on a large-scale 
outdoor screen; and there are 
drive-in cafes, where the food is 
brought out to you where you 
park. 

In some places there are even 
drive-in banks, where you may cash 
a cheque without even leaving your 
seat. Teen-agers frequently have 
access to cars, and in many states 


now driving lessons are included in 
the standard school curriculum. 

In big towns and cities parking 
is inevitably a problem; this is 
especially the case in New York 
and Washington. During my stay 
in the capital, however, there was 
a two-day bus and street car strike. 
Few people were inconvenienced; 
in fact, many of them were 
pleased, for they could now park 
their cars'along the tracks in the 
centre of the road and drive in 
from the outlying districts at their 
own time and sometimes at less 
expense than by public transport. 
The dispute was speedily settled! 

final thought on Washington 

transport. Street cars tune in 
all day to the local radio station. 
And what can be more unsettling 
as you jog along in a sweltering 
midday heat of 90 degrees, than to 
hear the music interrupted by a 
cool, tempting voice that asks: 
“Are you hot and weary? Is your 
throat dry and parched? Take a 
long, refreshing drink of ice-cold 
orange juice to set you on your 
feet again. Buy it at our store on 
such-and-such a street.” Unable 
to resist, I rush feverishly to their 
soda counter and quench my thirst;, 
then I board a street car again. 



The statue of Abraham Lincoln, and the stately memorial building which it adorns 


The Library of Congress, housing over five million books 
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THE FAITH OF 
FREE MEN 

A thousand representatives 
** of British youth are meet¬ 
ing at Bangor this week to 
discuss the foundations of 
British character and the future 
of the British way of life. 
With them are two hundred 
delegates from overseas. 

One thing all these young 
people—the majority of them 
are under 25—have in common: 
they all believe and affirm that 
the Christian faith is the hope 
of mankind. 

Their affirmation is all- 
important, for it comes at a 
time when big summer as¬ 
semblies of youth in other 
lands are saying that Com¬ 
munism is the real answer to 
the world’s problems. 

British youth knows different; 
Communism, with all its 
subterfuges, its intolerance, its 
hatreds, seeks to hold all men 
in bondage. British youth 
"believes that Christianity, the 
faith of free men, alone can 
save the world. 


FAREWELL TO A 
FAMOUS PHRASE 

'Thousands of battles have 
^ been won on the playing 
fields of Eton ; but not, appar¬ 
ently, Waterloo, with which they 
are usually credited. 

In a recent letter to The Times 
the present Duke of Wellington 
states that he has been unable 
to confirm that his illustrious 
ancestor was the author of the 
famous phrase. Indeed, he 
doubts ether the actual words 
were ever used. 

“It is, therefore, much to be 
hoped,” he writes, “that speakers 
will discontinue using them— 
either, as is generally the case, 
in order to point out their snob¬ 
bishness, which is so alien to 
ideas generally now held, or else 
to show that Wellington was in 
favour of organised games, an 
assumption which is entirely 
unwarranted.” 

Wellington’s eulogy of Eton’s 
playing fields must be relegated 
to the list of Things Unsaid. 


Roses, fragrant roses, 

for remembrance 

lUTiss Cor inn e Sweet, an 
^ American schoolteacher 
who for a year has been teaching 
children at Catterick, Yorkshire, 
revealejd a delightful American 
custom in her farewell speech. 

When anyone goes into a new 
home in America, she said, it is 
customary for their friends to 
start a rose garden for them. 
As the roses grow the owners are 
constantly reminded of their 
friends. 

Miss Sweet, knowing that a 
new school was being built, then 
gave an envelope to each of the 
four house captains and asked 
them to buy rose trees to plant 
in the new school grounds so 
that the children might be re¬ 
minded of her. 

A Sweet thought, indeed! 


HIS OWN HOME 

A NEW two-storey house stands 
^ in Romford, Essex, built in 
18 months—in his spare time— 
by Mr. John Ketley. 

It would have been a re¬ 
markable achievement for any 
amateur builder, but Mr. Ketley 
is almost blind. 

“Impossible,” we might have 
said before Mr. Ketley proved 
that it could be done ; but the 
impossible, thing now is to find 
adequate words of praise. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


A town council wants an all¬ 
round increase in fares. Would a 
halfpenny do? 

The seaside visitor seems never 
to stop eating. Likes to take every¬ 
thing in. 

An artist says he has spent his 
life painting horses. Rocking 
horses? 

There is no short cut to success 
in gardening. Except on lawns. 

BILLY BEETLE 




JAMBOREE SPIRIT 
TRIUMPHS 

IVTost of the Scouts who at- 
1 x tended the seventh world 
jamboree in Austria are now 
home again. All are agreed that 
the jamboree was an outstand¬ 
ing success, and all are loud in 
their praises of the hospitality' 
offered by the Austrian authori¬ 
ties. The arrangements for feed¬ 
ing so large a “ family ” -* were 
particularly good. 

According to the final official 
figures 61 regions were repre¬ 
sented at the gathering, and the 
number of Scouts m the camp 
was just over 13,000. 

After the closing ceremony 
this vast assembly linked arms 
and marched back to camp. The 
Scout spirit had swept away all 
barriers of language difficulties. 
What an example to some of 
the statesmen of the nations! 


lo school by helicopter 

YYTill boys and girls of the 
not-so-distant future go to 
school by helicopter? It is an 
exciting thought, and not too 
fanciful. 

Scientists attending the British 
Association meeting at Edin¬ 
burgh were invited by Dr. 
Edward Warner to consider the 
possibility of air transport, 
especially the helicopter, extend¬ 
ing the suburban radius of 
metropolitan communities from 
the present 15 to 30 miles to 
100 miles or more. 

When that day comes, instead 
of the side streets being lined 
with cars all day, ready for 
Father to drive home, we shall, 
presumably, see helicopters 
ranked on city roofs. 

But before this could happen 
—and Dr. Warner admitted that 
it was a big but —the cost of air 
travel would have to be reduced 
to a penny a passenger mile or 
less, and that seems unlikely. 



HAPPY 

FAMILY 

Princess Anne was on 
her way out of the 
picture when the 
cameraman took this 
delightfully informal 
group of Princess 
Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
with their family in 
the garden of Clarence 
House 
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THINGS SAID 

AI7hen children arc well pro- 
vided for parents are con¬ 
tented, and when parents are 
contented the work of the 
authorities and the Ministry in 
considering complaints and 
appeals is much reduced, setting 
them free for more constructive 
tasks. 

Ministry of Education Report 

ThiE time has come for common 
sense to play its part in 
world affairs. 

Austrian Federal Chancellor 

Tt must be said of some people’s 
1 complexions that if they are 
not as fresh as paint they are as 
fresh as paint can make them. 
Vicar of All Saints, Peckham 

T* have lost more pairs of 
1 pyjamas than I can remember 
through the European habit of 
hidifig them under the pillow in 
^the daytime. 

U.S. Senator Blair-Meody 

TDritish girls are as pretty as 
^ ever. They dress differently, 
but they look just as lovely as 
when I went away. 

An Englishman back for a 
holiday after 40 years in the U.S. 


HOOTS FOR COOS 

A man at Spokane, Washington, 
was kept awake by pigeons 
coo-ing in the gables of his 
house. When they cooed he 
shooed, but when he went back 
to bed they came back to coo. * 
He kept cooi, and then had a 
brain-wave. He remembered 
that pigeons are not oh coo-ing 
terms with owls, so he obtained 
a stuffed owl and set it up in his 
gables. 

That did the trick, and he 
enjoyed peace.* But not for long." 
Doubtless encouraged by the 
presence of the stuffed owl, two 
live ones moved into the gables 
and they just don’t care two 
hoots how much noise they 
make! 


Pioneers 

All the pulses of the world, 

All the joyous, all the sorrowing, 
these are of us, they are with 
us ; 

We today’s procession heading, 
we the route for travel clearing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 

On and on the compact ranks. 
With accessions ever waiting, we 
must never yield or falter. 
Through the battle, through 
defeat, moving yet and never 
stopping. 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 

Walt Whitman 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If siring orchestras ever 
get tied up in knots 


It is wrong to always celebrate 
occasions by eating, says a writer. 
He is evidently fed up. 

America buys tons of our cured 
herrings. Wonder what they are 
cured of? 


Wandering among 
ike stars 

And, like a dying lady lean and 
pale 

Who totters forth, wrapped in : 
gauzy veil, 

Out of her chamber, led by the 
insane 

And , feeble wanderings of her 
’ fading brain, 

The moon arose up in the murky 
east 

A white and shapeless mass. 

Art thou pale for weariness 

Of climbing heaven and gazing 
on the earth. 

Wandering companionless 

Among the stars that have a 
different birth. 

And ever changing, like a joyless 
eye 

That finds no object worth its 
constancy? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


JUST AN IDEA 
As George Eliot wrote Hold 
up your head! You were not 
made for failure. 


Fighting prejudice 

“TDacism ” is the name applied 
to notions that some groups 
of human beings are born in¬ 
ferior to others, and that nothing 
can be done lo change such 
differences. 

This fallacy is comparatively 
modern, for it was practically 
unknown until about 200 years 
ago. It was started by certain 
historians of the 18th and early 
19th centuries and it spread like 
an evil weed among the peoples 
of the West, causing immense 
and avoidable suffering to groups 
of people who were believed to 
be biologically inferior to other 
groups. 

Today Unesco has set itself to 
eradicate these false and danger¬ 
ous ideas from men’s minds, 
and part of its effort is Pro¬ 
fessor Rose’s recently-published 
pamphlet, Roots of Prejudice 
(Stationery Office, Is. 6d.). 

Arnold Rose is Professor of 
Sociology at Minnesota Uni¬ 
versity, and in this pamphlet he 
surveys some of the known facts 
about the prejudice of one group 
of people against another. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The beach al Beer, near 
Scalon in Devonshire 
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By the Hut Man 


'J’he petals have fallen from the 
wild roses of the lane, their 
place taken by glowing clusters of 
crimson hips. The air is warm and 
still, but one tall briar stem sways 
gently in the sunlight, rustling the 
brown, brittle beech-leaves of the 
^hedge. The swaying increases, and 
a field-mouse climbs into view, 
milk-white paws clasping the 
smooth green stalk, taper-tail 
tightening and slackening its hold 
as the little creature rises higher 
and higher above the tangled 
undergrowth of the bank. 

Now it is up in the sunshine 
among the ripe fruit. Selecting a 
hip, the sharp little teeth set to 
work, a hole is gnawed through the 
glossy skin, and with a mouthful 
of hairy seeds the forager descends 
with yet another load for the 
underground store-room in the 
hedgerow bank. 

The long-tailed field-mouse, 
sometimes 'called the wood-mouse, 
is an attractive little animal that 



Field-mouse an J his store 


■ 4 

will be much in evidence during 
September and October. Though 
sleeping through most of the 
winter, it is not a true hibernator, 
and seeds and berries must be col¬ 
lected and stored for the mild 
spells when wakeful hours of 
activity bring hunger. 

To prepare for these periods the 
field-mouse lays up stores of hip- 
seeds and hawstones, rowans, seeds 
of grasses and thistles, and the 
fruits of many other hedgerow and 
woodland plants, gathering them 
together in the bank burrow, and 
especially during wet weather, in 
the discarded nests of big birds. 

0f all the caterpillars of our 
British moths and butterflies 
few are better known to the country 
dweller than *thc brown hairy ones 
so often met with hurrying across 
the lane. Known as “woolly bear,” 
“hairy daddy,” and similar delight¬ 
ful names, they are the larvae, or 
caterpillars, of two of our most 
beautiful and common moths, the 
Garden Tiger Moth and the White 
Ermine. The caterpillars of these 
insects eat most low-growing 
hedgerow plants, and though both 
are brown and hairy, it is easy to 
identify one from the other. 

The caterpillar of the White 
Ermine Moth has a bright orange- 
yellow stripe'along its back, on the 
, skin.at the base of the hairs, and 
this stripe is entirely lacking in 
that of the Garden Tiger. The cater¬ 
pillar of the Garden Tiger Moth, 
moreover, feeds in June and July, 
while that of the White Ermine 
will be found on its food-plant 
during the present month. 

In the adult stage the White 


Ermine Moth has pale, almost 
pure-white wings finely, speckled 
with black; the gaudy Garden 
Tiger has forewings boldly pat¬ 
terned in cream and deep brown, 
with hindwings of orange-red, 
spotted with black. When “woolly 
bears” are found, it is well'worth 
while keeping and feeding them till 
the pupae are formed and the 
beautiful moths finally emerge. 

J£ver since the young ones left 
the nest, the starlings have 
»been going about the countryside 
in small family groups. Now these 
little parties are uniting, immense 
flocks are being formed, and no 
winter-flocking birds are more in¬ 
teresting to watch than the active, 
cheerful, conversational starlings. 

Seen on grassy or ploughed 
land, where most of the day is 
spent hunting for food, the star¬ 
lings appear small, dark, soberly- 
coloured birds, but if the oppor¬ 
tunity arrives for a closer view, 
especially when the sun is shining 
directly on the birds, their plumage 
will be seen to gleam with irides¬ 
cent blues, purples, and greens. ’* 

Running energetically here and 
there, they push the grasses aside 
with their bills, peering down 
towards the roots in their search 
for wintering beetles, larvae of 
many insects, worms, spiders, slugs, 
and indeed almost any small grass - 
dwelling creatures. 

But it is in the evening, and in 
the air, .that the starling flock is 
most interesting to watch. As dusk 
conies down over the countryside 
the roaming band returns to its 
favourite roosting trees. 

How many birds are there? Two 
hundred? Five hundred? A thou¬ 
sand? Against the darkening sky, 
with a rushing whirr of wings the 
host of small dusky shadows passes 
overhead, fans out to a hazy cloud, 
wheels, draws together like con¬ 
densing smoke, each bird in the 
great army changing direction and 



speed as at a word of command. 
Then comes a pattering as of heavy 
rain, and the aerial acrobats seem 
to fall among the branches from 
the dark of the sky. 

But the performance is not 
finished; physical exercise gives 
place to vocal; the trees seem alive 
with chattering, argumentative, ex¬ 
citable tongues. It is late indeed 
before the trees are silent. 

Once we have heard this conver¬ 
sation at the evening roost, we will 
understand how expressive is the 
old collective term for this enter¬ 
taining bird—“a murmuration of 
starlings” t 


50 years of-- 

camping 

All who are young in heart love 
camping out. and their thoughts 
this weekend will be with the men 
and women and boys'and girls of 
the Camping Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland, who are hold¬ 
ing a Golden Jubilee National 
Celebration Camp at Trent Park, 
Cockfosters, Herts. 

This fine club, which has done 
so much for open-air holiday¬ 
makers, started in 1901 as the 
Association of Cycle Campers. It 
was founded by six men in camp 
at Wantage, Berkshire; now the 
club has 12,000 members! 

The early campers had plenty of 
difficulties, especially the ladies; 
for some people thought that a 
woman who wanted to sleep in a 
lent and cook food in the open was 
worse than eccentric—she was un¬ 
ladylike ! 

NATURE’S JEWELS 

But their critics had never known 
the exhilaration of peeping out of 
a tent to see the dew-drops turn to 
jewels in the morning sun; had 
never known the adventure of 
cooking meals on a fire of sticks; 
or the fun of creeping into a snug 
lamplit tent after the blackbird has 
finished his last song. 

The early campers had to im¬ 
provise their own equipment; they 
could not buy canvas buckets, 
stoves, canteens, handy tents, and , 
many other articles which make I 
the roving life easier today. 

Yet those first campers-for-the- 
fun-of-it founded a splendid tradi¬ 
tion of camp*craft; of orderliness 
and cleanliness, which has been 
kept up ever sinc^, and their prac¬ 
tices and ideals have been adopted 
throughout Western Europe. 

The Camping Club has safe¬ 
guarded the freedom of campers, 
and thousands owe it a debt of 
gratitude for all it has done to pro¬ 
mote the grandest of recreations. 

Trent Park, where the Camping 
Club people are to celebrate, was 
formerly the magnificent home of 
Sir Philip Sassoon. Some 2000 
campers are expected, and there 
will be a Feast of Lanterns, a 
camp-fire, and various sports. 

We wish the Camping Club 
many more happy anniversaries. 

® 0 ®®®®®®®® 0 ®®®®®® 

CYCLE SERVICE' 

23, Storing a bicycle 

If you do not intend to use your 
bicycle during the winter months, 
store it under cover away from the 
rain. Even the humidity of the air 
i in this country will rust the plated 
parts of a cycle if it is left in the 
open for any length of time. 

Smear lightly with Vaseline the 
rims, spokes, bars, chaihwheel, 
cranks, pedals, brake levers and 
arms, gear mechanisms, and all fit¬ 
tings liable to rust. 

Suspend the cycle clear of the 
ground, if possible, to take the 
weight off the tyres. Inflate the 
tyres nearly hard and wrap round 
with a cloth. Tyres must not be 
allowed to become frozen hard. 

At regular intervals inspect the 
tyres and inflate if necessary. 

Finally, remove the chain and 
store in a paraffin bath. V. S. 

, 0000000 ®®®®©®®®®® 



If there are still any people who 
think Natural History dull, they 
would do well to take a trip to 
South Kensington and see an ex¬ 
hibition of the work done in the 
Natural History Museum’s Chil¬ 
dren’s Centre and by the Junior 
Naturalists’ Club. This exhibition 
might equally well be described as 
a progress report of a movement 
begun by the Natural History 
Museum authorities, inspired by 
Miss Jacqueline Palmer' a, young 
Newnham graduate, and helped 
along in its early stages by the C N. 

The creation of a Children’s 
Centre in August 1948 grew from a 
desire to do something for the hun¬ 
dreds of London children who visit 
the museum each day, particularly 
those who go on Saturdays and 
during school holidays. 

The majority of these youngsters 
are drawn there because they think 
it a pleasant place to visit, a place 
where birds, beasts, and insects can 
be seen together in all. their rich 


colourings. And it was felt that if 
these young people were suffici¬ 
ently interested to browse among 
the museum specimens on their 
own, they would be even more en¬ 
thralled if guided in the right way. 

The idea made an immediate 
appeal, and soon the Children's 
Centre was sufficiently important 
to be given a room of its own, and 
there young people interested in 
natural history come to receive 
advice and work under expert 
guidance. 

Some like to do modelling in 
clay or Plasticine; others have a 
natural bent for animal drawing. 
All are free to move about among 
the museum specimens, or make 
notes from their own library. 

As soon'as they qualify by sub¬ 
mitting . some original outdoor 
work of their own the boys and 
girls become members of the 
Junior Naturalists’ Club, which 
also has its own club room. Here 
they meet each Saturday morning. 
In the afternoon they are expected 
to take part in field work, either as 
individuals or as groups, exploring 
such places as Abbey Wood, 
Hampstead Heath, and Epping 
Forest. 

It is this work, properly tabu¬ 



lated and recorded in the manner 
of the trained research worker, 
which is now on view. And what 
a varied assortment it makes with 
its collection of dried flowers, 
fossils, insects, butterflies, models, 
and drawings! One young Lon¬ 
doner, Roger Johns, has submitted 
a map of the habitat of British' 
snails,' with' specimens carefully 
boxed in their respective localities. 
Another young exhibitor, Robert 
Prescott, has specialised in plaster 
casts of animal footprints. 

In the Country Club section 
there are exhibits from Newbiggin, 
Northumberland,. * Manchester, 
Derby, Leicestershire, Hastings, 
and quite a number from Wales. 
These members, all over 13, write 
to Miss Palmer, who is' in charge 
of the activities of the Junior 
Naturalists’ Club and the Children’s 
Centre, asking advice and submit¬ 
ting specimens cf work for her 
scrutiny and comment. 


is a cross-section of the beach at 
Newbiggin-on-Sea, prepared by 15- 
year-old Mavis Green, giving the 
tabulated results of observations 
at high and low water, the seaweed 
growths found, and the stone out¬ 
crops. 

Since the centre was set up some 
1750 children have passed through 
it, Miss Palmer told aCN corres¬ 
pondent. Their ages range from 
11 to 15 years. On reaching 15 
many become members of the 
Natural History Club, and do 
practical work born of a youthful 
hobby. 


REINDEER FOR SCOTLAND 

It has been decided that the 
reservation for the reindeer which 
are to be brought into Scotland 
from Sweden and reared as an ex¬ 
periment for at least three years 
will be 300 acres in the Rothie- 
murchus deer forest, near Avie- 
more, Inverness-shire. The British 
Reindeer Council consider that this 
area, which has been offered by 
the Laird of Rothiemurchus, 
Colonel J. P. Grant, though very 
suitable, will provide pasturage for 
only 14 reindeer, so that will be the 
number of the experimental herd. 


Quite the best of these exhibits 



Inspecting specimens at the Young Naturalists’ Exhibition 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 




Reading has reason 
to be proud of four 
of its cricketing sons. 
The Bedser twins, 
Tom Dollery, War¬ 
wickshire’s captain, 
and Peter May were 
all born there. 


Peter May, 21, was educated 
at Charterhouse, and played 
cricket and football there. 
Later, in the Royal Navy, he 
hatted brilliantly for the 
Combined Services ; and, at 
Cambridge in 1949, he was 
awarded his soccer blue. 


His cricket blue followed in 
1950. In July this year lie 
was chosen for England 
against South Africa, -and 
opened his Test career with a 
century, the first undergradu¬ 
ate in 60 years to score 100 in 
international cricket. 


It has been rightly said of 
Peter May that he does not 
mind if he scores 10 or 100. 
He loves cricket for the 
sport. He has one more year 
ahead at Cambridge, where 
he is reading history for 
his degree. 


A TALE OF KIND HEARTS IN OLD LAUSANNE 


WHY THE SUN 
WENT BLUE 

Some interesting facts about the 
remarkable phenomenon of the 
blue sun (and later a blue moon) 
observed from the British Isles 
last autumn were given by Mr. 
R. R. Wilson to the Physics Section 
of the British Association at Edin¬ 
burgh. 

It is now known that this most 
unusual colouring was due to the 
clouds of dense smoke drifting 
across the Atlantic from forest fires 
in Alberta. In order to investigate 
the physical nature of this smoke 
layer the 36-inch reflecting tele¬ 
scope of the Royal Observatory, 
Edinburgh, was trained on the sun. 

The results, said Mr. Wilson, 
showed that while (he smoke 
caused the sun to assume a deep 
indigo blue in the visible region of 
the spectrum, in the ultra-violet 
it was doing the very reverse and 
was reddening the sun. 

Further study proved that the 
smoke particles were not blue, but 
transparent, and that the red light 
lost in its passage through the 
smoke layer was not absorbed by 
the particles, but was scattered or 
thrown to one side. 

Another curious fact was that 
these transparent particles were 
minute globules of oil produced by 
the distillation of wood in the 
forest fires. These globules, it was 
calculated, measured no larger 
than one 25,000th part of an inch. 


RAILWAY THAT VANISHED 

The _ Trusteeship Council of 
United Nations discussing con¬ 
ditions in Italian Somaliland were 
startled to learn of the unaccount¬ 
able disappearance of the complete 
installations and rolling stock of a 
railway sixty miles long. 

“How has"it evaporated?” asked 
one of the delegates. 

Signor Fornari, representing the 
Italian administration in this Trust 
Territory, explained that the rail¬ 
way had disappeared during the 
war. “Many things disappear dur¬ 
ing wartime,” he remarked, ‘‘and 
many things are destroyed.” 


A party of French boys who 
really needed hospitality had an 
astonishing welcome from com¬ 
plete strangers while they were on 
tour in Switzerland. 

It happened this way. A young 
Frenchman who was helping at a 
school for juvenile delinquents was 
told, tike the rest of- the staff, to 
take a small group of the boys on 
a week’s cycling holiday. The trip 
was to be educational, but they 
had to live cheaply, for the French 
Government allowance for children 
in approved schools only just 
about covers maintenance. 

Jules, we will call him, thought 
he would show his boys the 
famous Genissiat dam on the 
River Rhone, a comparatively new 
engineering feat with which they 
were duly impressed. 

When they arrived at Genissiat 
their funds were getting low, so 
Jules had the idea of taking them 
on to Lausanne. He had a friend 
there, a Miss C., whom he had met 
in Paris at a meeting of work 
campers. She would tell them 
where they could stay cheaply ; in 
any case, it was a pity for the boys 
not to see Switzerland when they 
were so close. 


The party cycled on, through 
Geneva and along the lake to 
Lausanne, reaching there about 
five in the afternoon. But, alas, 
there was no one in at Miss C.’s 
flat! Of course, she would not be 
home from her office yet! Jules 
told his weary youngsters to sit on 
the stairs and wait. He did not 
know where the office was, or the 
telephone number; they must just 
wait until she came home. 

GRIMY AND HUNGRY 

As it happened, Miss C. had gone 
out for the evening straight from 
the office, and did not come home 
until late. Meanwhile, the boys 
waited, dusty, grimy, hungry. 

People from other flats, passing 
up and down the stairs, began to 
make inquiries, and then Miss C.’s 
next-door neighbour took the 
matter in hand. 

“There are twelve boys here, 
can you take one or two for the 
night?” she asked each inhabitant 
of the block. Four of them she 
took herself, making up a bed on 
the floor for them. 

Before Miss C. came home all 
the youngsters had bathed and fed 
and were in bed, in the homes of 


people who had not known of their 
existence a few hours earlier. 
There was just Jules left to explain 
the situation; a bed was found for 
him with a nearby friend, and Miss 
C. got busy on the telephone. 

She arranged for someone to 
lend the party a chalet on the hills 
for the next, two days; and the fol¬ 
lowing morning she collected all 
the boys from their hosts, with 
many thanks and apologies. 

That was not the end of the 
story, for the neighbours wanted to 
know more. “What was the teacher 
thinking of, to take them cycling 
so far in worn-out plimsolls?” 
“Oh, so the school couldn’t afford 
any better shoes ” “Well, perhaps 
Pierre had some that were out¬ 
grown.” 

Before leaving Switzerland each 
boy had at least one additional 
pair of shoes, and some had other 
clothes also. 

Neighbours hardly knowing 
each other except to say “Good- 
morning ” had co-operated in a big 
effort to meet a need that had been 
literally on their doorstep. It will 
be a long time before those French 
boys cease talking of Swiss hos¬ 
pitality. 
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NEW LOOKING 
AND LISTENING 

This year's National Radio 
Show at Earl's Court, from August 
29 to September 8, will make as 
strong an appeal as ever to the 
thousands of listeners and viewers 
who take this annual opportunity 
of studying the latest developments 
in radio and television. 

The opening of the new BBC 
transmitter at Holme Moss, near 
Huddersfield,, next month will 
bring extra millions of people 
within range of television pro¬ 
grammes. Sets designed for the 
new station, and for Kirk o’ Shotts, 
the Scottish transmitter which is 
to open next spring, will be 
specially featured at Earl's Court. 

Every British make of television 
receiver will be working side by 
side in a 250-foot hall, and a micro- 
wave link is to be used between 
the Exhibition * and Alexandra 
Palace for television reception. 
From a glass-lined control room 
the signals will be sent round the 
building for reception in the hall 
and in the demonstration rooms. 

There will also be on view 
miniature portable sets more com¬ 
pact than ever, and nearly ap¬ 
proaching the coat pocket or hand¬ 
bag size. 

Other novelties will include a 
30-foot tank for demonstration of 
radio-controlled model boats, and 
an illuminated model of London 
Airport, with scale models of air¬ 
craft showing radio and radar in 
use. 


IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME 

A ebzen members of the British 
Students’ U.N. Association have 
gone to Dunkirk to work for a 
month on reconstructing the town's 
library. 

With help from the Director of 
French Libraries, and a number of 
Unesco specialists, the students 
will classify between 10,000 and 
15,000 books during their stay. The 
Dunkirk municipality, in addition 
to meeting the cost of the students’ 
board and lodgings, is organising 
spare-time excursions for them. 


VICE VERSA—F. ANSTEY’S AMUSING SCHOOL STORY, TOLD IN PICTURES (10) 



One of the railwaymcn, 
named Tommy, agreed 
to hide Mr. Bultitude 
in the cupboard where 
they kept brooms and 
lamps. The fugitive 
was to be locked in 
there until the London 
train arrived, when 
he would be let out. 



Soon the runaway heard the dreaded.voice of 
Dr. Grimstonc outside, offering half a sovereign 
to Tommy if he would tell where the escaped 
boy was. To Mr. Bultitudc’s horror. Tommy 
replied : “ If I goes and tells you where you can 
get hold of this here boy, you won’t go and 
wallop him now, will ye ? ” Was this treacher¬ 
ous porter going to give him up ? Then Tommy 
said the boy had walked to Duffcrton, the next 
station up the line. 



The Doctor rushed off and ,took a cab to Duffer- 
ton. Soon the train arrived and Tommy 
smuggled Mr. Bultitude into an empty carriage, 
and advised him to hide under the seat Jjcfore 
the train reached Dufferton where the Doctor, 
realising he had been tricked, would be waiting 
to search it. Then he locked the door, and Mr. 
Bultitude hid at once. But two passengers 
came along and insisted on this carriage being 
unlocked for them. 


At Dufferton the Doctor opened the door and 
asked if they had seen a small boy. They said 
they had not and told him to shut the door, 
because of the draught. “ Guard ! ” cried the 
Doctor. “ I insist upon looking under these 
seats . . . I’ve looked through every other 
carriage, and he, must be in here ! ” Im¬ 
patiently the guard poked under the scats 
with a stick, prodding Mr. Bultitude severely. 

“ He ain’t in here,” he declared." 


The train went on, 
but later one of the 
passengers said he 
thought he could feel 
something soft under 
the seat. “ It yields 
distinctly when you 
kick it,” he said. “ My 
stars;—it’s coming out 
of its own accord ! ” 


Will tlie passengers hand over Mr. Bultitude to the guard ? 


See nest week’s instalment 
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The first of a new series by GARRY HOGG 



Mark 

Westaway’s 



TVs -a funny thing how you can 
■*“ wake up some mornings and 
just know that something exciting 
is going to happen. I do, anyway. 
Take that famous Monday, for 
instance. 

But first I had better say who I 
am, and tell you about the others 
who will be coming into these 
stories. I am Mark Westaway. I 
am thirteen and a half and I go to 
boarding-school, where I have 
heaps of friends; but only one of 
them lives where I live. He is Bob 
Grimble. Bob is only a little older, 
but he is much bigger. He looks 
nearly fifteen. We get on very well 
together because, as he often says, 
he supplies the brawn and I supply 
the brain. I am not really specially 
brainy, but I do get some good 
ideas now and then, and they come 
in useful at times, as you will see. 

Bob has got a sister, Bryony. No 
one except her mother calls her 
that, of course. Everyone calls her 
Bry. She is not quite thirteen yet, 
but she can do pretty well any¬ 
thing Bob and I can do. 

In the holidays all sorts of things 
seem to happen to us. I expect I 
shall be an author when I grow 
up, and I shall probably write a 
book about the things that happen 
to us. 

Just for practice, I keep a diary. 
Some days I write pages and pages 
in it. Other days, of course, there 
is hardly anything to put in. But 
already there, is enough in it to 
make several chapters of my book 
—the one I am going to write some 
day. So, here goes for what hap¬ 
pened that Monday . . . 

“ J say?' Bry said suddenly, “hear 
that? The mill-wheel's turn¬ 
ing!” 

The null was two fields away, 
and neither Bob nor 1 had heard 
it. 

“So it is!” I said, after listen¬ 
ing hard. We could hear the splash- 
splash, and the creak of the axle. 

“Let’s go and see,” Bob said. 

It is an old mill and has not 
been used for donkey’s years. We 
have often exploded it, but the 
inside is festooned with spiders’ 
webs as thick as dishcloths. A huge 
spider dropped on to Bry’s 
shoulder once and she nearly had a 
fit. It certainly was a whopper: 
hairy legs, and nearly as big as the 
palm of my hand. Even Bob was 
shaken! 

We cut through a hedge and got 
a clear view. The wheel was turn¬ 
ing all right. The water spilling 
out of the leat, the wooden channel 
carrying the water to the wheel, 
was glinting in the sun as it fell 
and bounced on the wheel. 

A little girl in a red frock was 
standing hand-in-hand with a boy 
a little bit bigger. Suddenly she let 
go of his hand and darted forward, 
close to the edge. 


1. The Tale of the 
Turning Wheel 

“If that kid isn’t careful——” 
Bry was just beginning to say. 
Then it happened. 

“She’s fallen in!” Bob gasped. 
“Come on!” 

'^Te raced across that field with 
Bry just in the lead. 

The small boy stood still for a 
moment, then gave a terrific yell 
and went dashing off down the 
footpath. As we ran we were all 
no doubt thinking much the same 
thing. We knew that mill-wheel. 
It was rotten, and it turned on a 
rusty iron axle in a sort of pit 
against the stone wall of the mill. 
The bottom of it was in water. 

We came to a slithering halt on 
the very edge of the wheel-pit. Bry 
gripped Bob’s elbow and we all 
peered down. The huge ten-foot 
wheel was turning steadily, grind¬ 
ing round and round with a 
hideous squeaking noise. Parts of 
it had rotted away, and when a gap 
came the water poured through 
and was churned up inside. Down 
at the bottom, tumbling about in 
the turning wheel, was a little girl 
about five years old. 

“It's Mary Jarvis!” Bry ex¬ 
claimed. “Oh, quick, do some¬ 
thing!” 

“I’m going in after her!” Bob 
shouted above the din of the water. 
He turned to me. “Stop the wheel 
somehow, Mark.” 

Of course, all this takes a good 
deal of time to telC*You have got 
to imagine everything happening 
at once, quickly and jerkily. 

Anyway, Bob stepped forward, 
judging the speed of the wheel and 
measuring the distance with his 
eye. It had eight spokes, big 


YouM 

... 




1 On what date will Parliament 
re-assemble? 

2 What is stooking? 

3 Which king is alleged to have 
ordered the waves to recede? 

4 The 17th-century game, 

Pailie-maille, is known today 
in this country as.? 

5 W|io is referred to in Gold¬ 
smith’s lines: And still the 

. wonder grew that one small 
head could carry all he 
knew? 

6 Eschew means: to masticate, 
to avoid, or to cheat? 

7 What would you be doing if 
you drew a red herring across 
the track? 

8 Which is the smallest county 
in England? 

Answers on page 11 


wooden beams. Somehow Bob 
would have to dodge the^e if he 
was not to be cut in half between 
a spoke and the hard stone edge of 
the bank we were standing on. 

He would have to be quick, too, 
for Mary was being thrown about 
in the wheel, and at any moment 
might be bounced out on to the 
edge and crushed against the stone¬ 
work. Once her leg caught in a 
gap, and she was carried half-way 
up one side before she slipped 
clear and -rolled down to the 
bottom. 

B ob slipped like an eel between 
two spokes and dropped on to 
the ‘axle. He balanced there a 
moment and then dropped from 
the axle and found his feet. Mary 
was thrown against his legs, but 
somehow Bob kept upright. And 
this is where his strength came in. 
He bent down and picked Mary 
up by a handful of her clothing 
and got her onto her feet. 

“It was like a mouse in a roller- 
cage,” Bry said afterwards. “Or 
like a man in a treadmill. Bob 
was tramping away steadily all the 
time, holding Mary up in front of 
him,, while the wheel went on turn¬ 
ing under his feet.” 

“Dodging the gaps was the 
worst part,” Bob said. “Good job 
each gave notice it was coming by 
tipping a few gallons of water 
through onto my head!” 

Meanwhile, I had got to stop that 
wheel. I left Bry to watch over 
Bob, and ran back up the leat, 
looking for the small sliding door 
which controls the water. I found 
it all right, but I could not shift it. 
It had jammed. This is where Bob's 
strength would have come in, of 
course. 

“Bry!” I yelled. “Come and 
help!” 

But even with Bry’s help.I could 
not shift it. We heaved and 
strained, but the slab of wood 
was stuck fast We looked at each 
other hopelessly. Bry was terribly 
pale. We both felt desperate. Then 
I had an idea. 

I sent Bry back to the wheel and 
found a stake in the hedge to use 
as a battering-ram. One board 
looked fairly rotten. I hammered 
at it, and at the third bang it fell 
out, and the water poured out on 
to the ground through the hole 1 
had made. Almost immediately 
the noise of the creaking axle 
ceased! 

J felt weak at the knees as I ran 
back to the mill-wheel. Bob, 
of course, would have felt quite all 
right. I sometimes think he is made 
of reinforced concrete—or rather, 
of very strong, tough rubber! He 
must have been j to do what he did 
as I got back to the mill-wheel. 

“Stand by, Mark!” his voice 
came up to us from the pit. A bit 
breathless it sounded, but, after all, 
he had been doing a treadmill act 
for goodness knows how long. At 
least, it seemed to have been a 
fearfully long time to me; it must 
have seemed even longer to him, 
treading away down there, every 
step being one that might mean a 
broken leg at the best, and at 
worst- 

The bundle of wet clothing ap¬ 
peared at our feet, sodden and 
dripping. Bry and I leaned over 
and took careful hold of the girl. 

“O.K., Bob,” Bry said, “I've 
got her!” 

Continued on page 10 


LOOK ! — here’s Winsor <£ Newton’s 

ROUND PAINT BOX. 


Filled with Scholastic 
Water Colours 

fOSTWALD-NA-CIRCLE) 


. . for only 7 /6 


This handsome paint box, quite 
different from anything you’ve 
seen before, is made of ivory- 
tone plastic with an engraved 
top which screws on and off with 
only a half turn. There are large 
and small wells for mixing and 
ten moist Tablets which yield 
brilliant colours. 




From Stationers and Art Shops—price 7(6 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd., 
Weahlstone, Harrow, Middlesex. Also at 
New York, U.S.A,, and Sydney, N.SAV. 


Build and run these 

EVIODEl THEATRES 


The most fascinating 
in the world 
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CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

The Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you a rigid stage II* X 
8 * with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2.9, or 
3 /- post free. 



PUNCK & JUDY 

3/» 


The New 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. i gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
14* The a t re 
and 7 WORK- 
IN G PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy, 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3 
Also available : No. 2 , Robinson Crusoe 
and No. 3 , Aladdin, at 3/-. From Book¬ 
sellers or if difficult 3 3 post free from : 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. D.7) S Dowgate Hill E.C.4 

Te/epbone Ceil. .5329 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL t 

Here is a Football Game where victory 
or defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player instead of by the shake of a 
dice or by the turn of a card. 

Played with 22 


NO 


DICE 

BLOWING 
CARDS Or 
BOARD 


nuuiature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball. D r i b bl ing, 
corner and penalty 
, kicks, offside, goal 
, saves, injuries, eto. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 

Send stomp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 



LtaUORICB ALLSORTS 


EX-MINISTRY 

UNUSE 

"Army Grey'Service 

SHIRTS 



Wrens Officers ffevy Blue 

Pure Woollen Nap Finish 


OVERCOATS 2SL 


Popular "service grey.” 
military style shirts. Strong 
absorbing material. Smart 
collar attached, long sleeves, reinforced cuff!*, 
under arms and yoke. All sizes lip to 17 in 
Give neck. size. Guaranteed unshrinkable, 
good length! 3 for 30/-. . Fost free. 

illustrated list free. 

Kapok-filled Sleeping-bags, etc. CASH OR TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN48), 

196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5 

(Callers invited). Open ali Saturday. Closed 1 p.m. Wednesday. 


Belted. Smart lapels. Mag¬ 
nificently tailoied. Lined 
throughout. A coat that 
would cost £10 to make 
offered at 25/- ouly. Fost 
ami Packing 1/6. It is an 
ex-lUniUi-y 'Service garment. These coats 
have a nap finish. Bust 32 to 38. 
Binocular;;, Tents, Ply-sheets, Cameras, Clothing, 
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DIAMOND AIRMAIL PACKET wo 

FREE this very 
scarce giant COSTA 
RICA DIAMOND 
AIRMAIL stamp 
issued in. 1936 
showing aeroplane 
over the volcano of 
Mount Poas. It is 
undoubtedly one of 
the finest " stamps 
ever issued. Just ask 
for the DIAMOND 
GIFT PACKET and 
to see our famous 
(Dept. CN) pictorial Approvals. 

PI ease enclose 2 \d.p ost. 



BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. 

BRIDGNORTH 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


(All Different) 


100 Austria 1/6 

50 Bohemia 

& Moravia 1/- 
50 Brazil 1/6 


100 Belgium 
100 Hungary 
50 India 
25 Iraq 


200 Brit. Empire 3/6 


25 Ceylon 
50 Chile 
100 Chiua 
25 Colombia 
100 Finland 
200 France 
50 French Cols. 1/3 
100 Germany II- 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 


1/3 
1/9 
1/6 
1 /- 
3/- 
3/- 


25 Jamaica 
100 Jugoslavia 


1/- 

1 /* 

If- 

1 /- 

T2 

2 /- 

2/6 



25 Liechtenstein 1/3 


100 Norway 
25 Philippines 
100 Roumania 


3/3 

1/6 

2/6 


50 San Marino 2/- 
100 Spain 1/9 

100 Switzerland 2/6 
10 Triangulars 1/8 
Whole World: 100, 9d.; 250, 1/10; 

300, 2/4; 500. 4/6; 1,000, 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. 
POSTAGE 2M. EXTRA. 

Full Price List FREE on request 
H. H. G. VORLEY 
35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l 


16 HINDENBURG AND 
ZEPP. AIR FREE 

Toial Cat. value 2/6. All Free. Just ask 
to sec our Amazing Bargain Approvals. 
Send 3d, for our Postage and lists. You 
may join “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, Membership 
Card listing fine gift a and 1 Approvals monthly. 

Hundreds of Testimonials. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 34, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


W- STAMP FREE 

The io/~ stamp of Gt. BRITAIN,issued in 
1942, now obsolete and getting scarcer is 
FREE to applicants for our PICTORIAL 
DISCOUNT APPROVALS who enclose 
. 2jd. postage. 

C. SMITH P.T.S, (C.N.1) 

95 OCEAN ROAD, SOUTH SHIELDS 

B“ COLONIAL PACKET 

F {c? l 



A fine commemorative packet including 
superb map stamp of Pacific Islands to 
all asking for Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 3 d. stamp. 

R, & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N.), 
28 Farm Close, lekenham, Mdx. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., Jd., Id, 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


! ! APPROVALS ! ! 

To introduce our Quality Discount ] 
Approvals to more collectors, we will ' 
scud 3 large stamps of Costa Rica to all I 
new applicants. 

Please enclose 2id. postage. 
STANLEY L, JOHNSON & CO., LTD., j 
Equitable Chambers, Central St., < 
HALIFAX. 


FREE 


Here is a large 
mint stamp in 
beautiful colours 
from LIBERIA 
depicting Matilda 
Newport FIRING 
A CANNON in defence of Monrovia in 1822. 
Ia addition we give you also FREE an 
attractive stamp from HAYTI, of FLAGS, 
CANNON.etc.,also BOLIVIA—GENERAL 
JOSE BALLIVIAN leading a CAVALRY 
CHARGE at the battle of Ingavi. Send 
at once for this exciting packet, it is 
absolutely FREE to all sending 2 Id. 
postage and requesting Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 

Set of Holy Year comprising 

BEAUTIFUL TRIANGULAR PAIR 

and 

MAGNIFICENT PICTORIAL PAIR 
FREE 

Request discount Approvals. Postage appreciated 
P. OWEN (Dept. C N 37), 237 Hartford 
Road, Davenham, Northwich,Cheshire 


FREE 


WATERFALLS 
STAMPS 

Jamaica, Dominican Republic, etc. 

These superb stamps free to all request 
ing our pictorial discount Approvals 
and enclosing 2Id. postage. 

GEORGE B. HARRIOTT P.T.S. (9) 

17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-oa-Tyne, 4 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 

stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

- Established 1S80 



®L DOMINICA SR 

E 


mm L 

A set of this magnificent new 
Br. Colonial issue FREE to all 
asking for our Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (DEPT.cni, 

226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


NICARAGUA FOOTBALL STAMP FREE 

To all who ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor Stamp 
Co. will send ABSOLUTELY FREE one 
of these very interesting Air Mail stamps 
from the unusual Central American country 
of NICARAGUA. As you -can see, the 
stamp has a very clever design which shows 
a soccer football match being played, and 
is inscribed “ FOOT-BALL.” 

Just write for Nicaragua Football Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Please enclose 2Jd. 
stamp for postage to you. Write now to; 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), UCKEIELD, SUSSEX 



SPORTS SHORTS 


The Children's Newspaper, September /, /95f 


r P«E world cycling championships 
in Milan conclude at the week¬ 
end (September 1-2) with the 
amateur and professional road 
races. Britain has six representa¬ 
tives for the amateur event, led by 
22-year-old Peter Proctor, of Brad¬ 
ford, the N.C.U. national massed 
start and Army road race cham¬ 
pion. 

They will compete against the 
finest Continental cyclists in a race 
of approximately 106 miles on a 
most gruelling' course. The race, 
comprising seven laps of a 50-kilo- 
metre circuit in the foothills of the 
Alps, will be a test of pluck, 
stamina, and speed. 

Qn Saturday, September 1, the 
United States women's lacrosse 
team wilj open their seven-week 
tour with'a match at St. Swithun’s 
School, Winchester. The U.S. 
women will appear in international 
games and tournaments all over 
Britain. Their captain, Anne 
Delano, who is physical education 
instructor at Wellesley College, 
Boston, skippered the all-American 
women's hockey team in this 
country in 1948. 

J'he Lord Hawke Cup for the 
best woman athletics cham¬ 
pion of the year, has been pre¬ 
sented by the Women’s A.A.A. to 
Mrs. Sheila Lerwill, of the Spartan 
Ladies club. Not long ago she set 
,up a new world high jump record 
of 5 feet 7i inches, and she hopes 
to do even better at Helsinki next 
year. 

Nineteen-year-old Daphne Wil- 
kinson of Woolwich, English 
440-yards champion, is one of our 
Olympic swimming hopes. The 
other day she broke the Southern 


Counties 220-yards free-style 
record, beating Hollands Geentje 
Wielema, the world champion. 

Jack Fraser, of the Edmonton 
County School, recently 
played cricket for England Schools 
against Wales for the second year 
running, and enhanced the reputa¬ 
tion which *he has gained in 
matches for his school, for the 
Middlesex Grammar Schools, and 
the Young Amateurs of Middlesex. 
Jack has also played soccer for the 
Middlesex under-18 team; and at 
this year’s National Schools 
Athletics Championships, at 
Southampton, he set up a new 
discus record with a throw of 
139 feet 11 inches. 

J,AST summer Edwin Smith was 
playing cricket for the Derby¬ 
shire Schools team. This summer, 
in his second match for his county, 
he dismissed 8 Worcestershire bats¬ 
men for 21 runs. Edwin, who is 
17 and who stands only 5 feet 
4 inches, bowls off-spinners. He 
was working at the Grassmoor 
Colliery when Derbyshire invited 
him to join their ground-staff, and 
now he hopes to make county 
cricket his career. 

Jack Simpson makes a habit of 
winning the Barnsley Road 
Club’s annual 50-mile cycling race. 
This year he recorded his eighth 
successive victory. 

(Cambridge University have ap¬ 
pointed their first permanent 
athletics coach. He jV Alan Mal¬ 
colm, former pre-war student at 
Loughborough College, and official 
A.A.A. coach to the Midlands 
area. Last year he was loaned to 
Cambridge. 



Congratulations to Warwickshire, who this year have won 
the County Cricket Championship for the first time since 1911, 
and the second time in their history. Here are the men who 
achieved victory. Back row: R. T. Spooner, R. Weekes, 
A. Y. Wolton, F. C. Gardner, A. Townsend, R. Hitchcock. 
D. Taylor. Seated: C. W. Grove, W. E. Hollies, H. E. 

Dollery (captain), J. S. Ord, T. L. Pritchard. 

MARK WESTAWAY’S DIARY 


Conlmueil from page 9 

Bob's face grinned up at us from 
inside the wheel. He was soaked 
to the skin, oozing water from 
every pore. 

“I think I'll get out, too, if no¬ 
body has any objection,” he said. 
“Eve seen all I want to see of this 
wheel! ” 

J was helping him out when' we 
heard a commotion, and saw 
coming towards us along the river- 
bank the small boy who we now 
saw was Mary's brother. Their 
father was pounding along behind 
him, still carrying the fork he had 
been working with in the field. 

“She’s all right, Mr. Jarvis!” 
Bry called out, beginning to walk 
towards them with the soggy bun¬ 
dle still in her arms. “Sfie's 
opened her eyes!” 


“Thank God for that!” he said, 
and took her from Bry and 
gathered her up in his arms. 

Af£gr that there was a lot of 
palaver, and Bob went very red in 
the face as Mr. Jarvis tried to 
thank him. He tried to make out 
it was Bry and me, not him, who 
had done everything. 

As soon as we could, we got 
away. As a matter of fact, even 
Bob was feeling, as he confessed 
afterwards to Bry, and Bry told 
me, a bit weak about the knees. 
And no wonder! We all felt better 
when we were out of sight-of that 
mill-wheel, I can tell you! And 
the leat’s been blocked up now, so 
that no one can set it working 
again. A good job, too! 

Next week's C N contains another 
adventure from Mark West aw ay's 
diary . Order your copy now. 



YOU can 
build this 
INN 



BRICK & MORTAR 
BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages, Fire 
Stations, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit ** O ” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

BR1CKPLAYER KITS AT 28/6 AND 52/6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. Contents Price 

100 100 Full Size Bricks - 3/- 

101 52 f-Bricks and 72 {-Bricks 3/- 

102 Gable and Peak Bricks - 3/- 

llt Capping and Roof Tiling - 2/6 

112 Concrete Roofing -- - 2/6 

114 Bag of Brickplayer Cement 1/3 

115 Roofing Cement - - 9d. 

8107 2 Bay Windows with 31 

Splay Bricks - 3/9 

METAL WINDOW AND 
DOOR FRAMES 


FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 FI0 
S±d. 6±d. 7 id. 5d. 4d. 6d. 7*d. 

8103 Sheets of Glazing If* X 6" (Plastic) Ifd. 
if your deafer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 


(Dept. C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 



CIGARETTE CARDS 


Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
different series, 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9i; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Player's set " Uniforms of the Territorial 
Army " set of 50 2/-. 

Player’s set “ Cycling *’ 2/3. Both post free. 

E. H. W. LTD., Dept. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


64 Usk FREE 

K Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. A 
. This magnificent offer is for one week j 
7 only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is 4 
k the ideal album for beginners or for A 
f holding dunlirates. The cover is most j 
7 attractively designed in TWO COLOURS, 4 
h, there are 64 PAGES containing 120 A 
r full-sized illustrations with spaces for J 
7 new issues. It will hold over 1,500 4 
k. stamps JXDEXED and contains much A 
'i useful information. Remember, supplies j 
7 aro strictly limited, so send TODAY ror ^ 
k this absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose a 
r 6d. for packing and postage and request J 
p our famous Approvals together with 4 
illustrated price list of albums, packets a 
£ and sets. " 

l LISBURN & TOWNSEND, \ 

>. LTD. 4 

KCN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAM 
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The Children's Newspaper, September f, f95f 

When the wise men met at Edinburgh 


Almost every phase of scienti¬ 
fic thought and achievement was 
touched upon at lhe recent meet¬ 
ing of the British Association in 
Edinburgh. Some of the subjects, 
of course , were beyond the un¬ 
derstanding of the non-scientist; 
others , as we read here , were 
enlightening to ordinary folk. 

GEOLOGY’S PART IN WAR 

One of the most illuminating 
was the presidential address to the 
Geology section by Professor 
W. B. R. King, who ascribed much 
of the success of the Normandy 
invasion of 1944 to preliminary 
research carried out by geologists 
on the Normandy beaches. 

British beaches, he said, had 
shown that most vehicles could not 
travel over outcrops of peat or 
plastic clay and were even liable 
to cut through a thin cover of sand 
and become bogged. It was known 
.that peats existed on the Nor¬ 
mandy beaches, but in the early 
days* of the planning the beaches 


appeared from air photographs to 
be evenly covered by sand. 

After the storms of 1943 
suspicious dark patches in the 
bottoms of the runnels suggested 
that peat might be exposed. Over 
the next six months large-scale 
maps of the beaches were. made, 
indicating those parts which were 
unsuitable for the passage of 
assault vehicles, and a pre-invasion 
reconnaissance by Commando 
volunteers confirmed the existence 
of out-cropping peat. 

ARTIFICIAL RAIN 

Recent developments in artificial 
rain-making w'ere dealt with by 
Mr. B. J. Mason in the Physics 
section. He thought that in some 
of these there had been a tendency 
to draw spectacular conclusions 
from insufficiently checked experi¬ 
ments. But many cases had been 
reported of rain falling from 
cloud soon after seeding cumulus 
clouds with water droplets. 

Mr. Mason said this was a very 
recent development and the most 


efficient method was to spray small 
droplets into the base of a growing 
cloud, to provide, ^through a pro¬ 
cess of coagulation, the large drop¬ 
lets that were necessary to induce 
precipitation from shower clouds. 

Summing up. Mr. Mason said it 
seemed very unlikely that the rain¬ 
fall pattern over large areas could 
be affected. 

DECEPTIVE WARMTH 

An interesting experiment car¬ 
ried out in an old people's home 
was mentioned by Miss M. V. 
Griffith, of the Electrical Research 
Association, when discussing the 
importance of psychological con¬ 
siderations in measuring heat and 
warmth. Because the scientists 
had left a thermometer in the room 
the old people could see the fall in 
temperature “and were soon 
hopping about and complaining 
bitterly.’* 

Next day the experiment was 
repeated without the thermometer. 
The old folk remained “happy and 
content ” even though for five 
hours the temperature fell by a 
degree an hour to 58. 

Then a fire which glowed 
brightly but emitted no warmth 
was installed. “This did not worry 
the old people. They sat and’ 
gossiped round the red glow 
apparently as cheerful and feeling 
as warm as if it had been a pukka 
coal fire.” 

A FALLEN IDOL 

The psychologists also discussed 
the effect of Dick Barton's radio 
adventures on children. Dr. Char¬ 
lotte Banks, lecturer in psychology 
at University College, London, 
had carried out an investigation, 
among 100 boys, aged from nine to 
12 years, living in the East End of 
London. 

Reporting the result of these in¬ 
vestigations Dr. Banks said that the 
boys’ replies showed that Dick 
Barton was net the popular hero 
with them he was supposed to be. 
The Saturday morning film club, 
the light variety programme, and 
serial thrillers intended for adult 
audiences were all preferred by 
these boys. 

LIGHTER AERO ENGINES 

Sir Ben Lockspeiser, Secretary 
of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, told 
members of the Engineering 
section that engine makers had 
made an outstanding contribution 
to aviation in reducing the weight 
per horse-power of their engines 
from the Wright Brothers’ 15 lbs. 
per h.p. to just over I lb. per h.p. 

Aircraft speeds had increased 
steadily with the years. We should 
have come to a halt about 1945 
had it not been for the invention of 
the jet engine. If we had had to 
rely -on propellers we should not 
have been able to travel much 
beyond 550 m.p.h. 


YOUNG QUIZ —Answers 

1 October 16. 

2 Standing sheaves of corn on end in 

lots of six or eight. 

3 King Canute, 

4 Croquet. 

5 The village schoolmaster. , 

6 To avoid. 

7 Diverting attention from the matter 

under discussion. 

8 Rutland. 


C N Competition No. 8 

WIN THIS 

RADIO! 

© £5 in Other Prizes 



T HIS is Xo. S ill our series of fortnightly competitions—a Cross-Figure 
Square for you to solve. 

The fine all-mains radio shown above will be given to the boy or girl who 
fills in the square below correctly according to the clues, and whose entry 
is the best-printed and the neatest according to age. Ten Ten-shilling Notes 
will be awarded for the next best entries. 

All you have to do is to complete the puzzle square given below by filling 
in the number that answers each clue. Thus r Across is : 195 r. 

Complete the coupon on this page, asking your parent or gurrdian or 
teacher to sign it os your own unaided work. Cut it out, together with your 
completed square, and post to : 

C N Competition No. 8, 

5 Carmelite Street, London, E.C .4 (Comp.), 

to arrive by Tuesday, .September 11. 

X B—These competitions are open to all renders under 17 in Great Britain, 
all Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Xo reader may send more than 
one attempt in each week’s competition. The Editor’s decision will be final. 

CLUES ACROSS 

1 . Festival year ! 4 The 

year of the last great TIx- 
hibition. 7 . How many 
fort in ten fathoms ? 8 . 

And ounc os in a stone ? 
10 . The length of a 
cricket pitch in yards 
11 . These are the first 
five odd numbers. 13 . 
There aro two hundred 
and thir too 11 throos in 
this. 15 . Add a thousand 
and it’s stil[ one short of 
19 do win 17 . The half- 
mile in yards. 18 . A 
number to dial if you’re 
in trouble. 19 . Nine 
twelves! 21 . This added 
to 8 across makes 1128 . 
23 . Light to four inclu¬ 
sive. 2 ;. Ounces in a 
pound. 20 . One. more, 
than a century. 30 . 
Hours in a day. 31 . 
And seconds in an hour. 
32 . Twice as far as 17 
across. 

CLUES DOWN' 

r. The year of the Fire 
el London. 2 . Number 
of degrees in a right angle. 
3 . The first three num¬ 
bers. 4 . The figures add 
up to twelve. 5 . Weeks 
in a year. 6 . Scotland 
Yard’s telephone number. 
9 . The number of metres 
in a quarter of a kilo-, 
metre. 11 . The figures 
total thirty-four. 12 . Six 
short of one hundred 
thousand. 14 . Four 

ninety-fives. 16 . Half 14 
down, f 9 . Year before the 
First W orld War. 20 . 6 
miles a minute in m.p.h. 
22 . Square yards in an 
acre. 24 . Figures total 
eight. 25 . 73 x 7 . 28 . 

Three chains, in yards. 30 . 
Letters in the alphabet. 


1 

! 2 


3 

n 

4 


5 

6 

7 


it!!; 

8 

9 


m 

10 



§§ 

n 




12 

n 


13 

14j 


ip 

SSI 



15 

16' 


m 

17 



B 

18 



■ 

19 1 



M 

20 


21. j 


22 


E 

23 

24 


25 


mi 

26 

27 

28 

lU&ZLi 

29 . 



jj 

30 


35 




3§ 

32 





Children’s Newspaper “Cross Figures’ 
The attached entry is all my own work. 

Name...Ag e . 


Address.. 


Signature cf 
Parent; Guardian- 
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Nature Study —a new and practical 
approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing-children to 


DOG 

SPOTTING 


9 The identification of each breed 
and recording when seen. 

9 Instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

8, Clifford Street, London, W.l. ( 3 0 q 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE 

ipRd leaflets .^re m ;sifiteroy 





TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 63S860 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
FROM FIELD TO TABLE 

Played with 22 miniature men, ball and 
goals. F.A. Rules adapted. 

* THE ORIGINAL GAEVIE with * 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ! 

* FULL OF SOCCER THRILLS 
FOULS OFFSIDES PENALTIES 
RESULTS DEPEND UPON SKILL 

•^-Prices: 10/II, 14/11 end 18/11, post 

free or send 2 d. st 3 mp for further details. 

We wish all ‘NEWFOOTY” PLAYERS 
a most enjoyable season during 1951 /52. 

THE" NEWFOOTY ” CO., Dept. A, 
RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 9. 
Stocked by leading Toy Shops. 



AMAZING 
VALUE! 

Comprises 6 
It. varnished 
Itod comp let 0 
with 5 Acces- 
sories (as 
shown) pur¬ 
chased heforo 
Biior m o u s 
rise, enabling 
us to oiler 
at this re. 
m a r k a b 1 v 
low price of 
5/11 (post 
6d.). Send 

XOW 6/5 P.O- (address helow). 

BINOCULARS 

6/9 E? 

A Special Pur- 

cnase enables us 
to offer these 
Binoculars at tins 
amazingly low 
figure. .Brings 
distant objects 
right to you with 
perfect clearness. 
Fitted real lenses. 
Centre screw for 
focusing to any 
sight. Ideal for 
Seaside, Theatre. 
Train and Aircraft Spotting, etc. Satisfaction 
or money back. Send NOW 7 /- I'.O. to: 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 




Cleverly Designed to 
Give Years of Fun ! 

Well-made from white 
parachute material, with 
two-piece centre pole 
and all accessories. All 
packed in handy carton. 

EASILY ERECTED ’ AS g*V” 

5 ft. X 5ft. ILLUSTRATED ffi 

Post 1 / 6 .C.O.D. if required!/-extra. A w ** 

Cash refunded at once if unsatisfactory. Send stamped, addressed envelops for catalogu> 
other attractive items. 


’SWIM 

2'6 



Double neck and waist safety-band. Can 
be confidently used by kiddies or adults, 

of 


WEARWELL MAIL ORDER 00. 


(Dept. C.N.2), tt ARBOTSBURY ROAD, 
MORDEft, SURREY 


7STT TC- -- 

X 1T«m1 T*:<ilnrpil Kill* 


CHEMISTRY 


| in clan tartans for Hoys and 



jj Girls am! “grown-ups” too. Our Scotch 


Wide range of apparatus and 


I made Kilts are “made to order” only 


* Laboratory Equipment. 


[ and arc haud-plentcd, hand-sewn rn 1 
|| hand-pressed, so that they never hies 2 


Call or write, for PRICE LIST (hi.) 


^ their shape and the pleaLs remain perfect. 


A. N. BECK & SONS 


Send stamped, addressed envelope to 


(Dept. CN ), 


T. MACDAVID & SON 


63 Stoke Newington High Street, 

KILT MAKERS. CREETOWN. SCOTLAND 


London, N.16 


msT/W &ARCAM& t 






12 MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 

Please state if over 10 years old. when larger strap will be sent 

S Both models have handsome chromium case, 
Swiss lever movement, ?.nd unbreakable glass 

SWISS WATCHES 

Established 1935 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents : 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD, (Rept. C.N.), 73 N£Vf BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 

1 ui ib i ■ ' /¥'. vtii i mi.h Shew roc ms- 3 rd Floor BMoanamsi 
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LIFE IS NOT ALL HONEY FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 


FRUITLESS REMARK 

rpHE young man from the agricul¬ 
tural college was looking over 
the farmer’s orchard. 

He inspected a group of trees. 
“Hm! I don’t suppose you will 
get more than a pound of apples 
from those trees this year,” he 
said knowingly. 

“I expect you’re right,” said the 
farmer. “They’re pear trees.” 

Off duty , 

^he editor had gone away. 

And.they were filled with glee. 
*1 needn't slick to work,” said 

Paste. - -. 

* A holiday for me!” 

“I’m not obliged,” the Scissors 
sang, 

*To snip through reams of papers. 
Come, join me in a - dance, old 
chap; 

J want to cut some capers.” 




Our grocer catches them in tins 1 

—BEDTIME CORNER- 


“No one at home. 'That’s funny. Take 
honey, leave money,” rhymed Jacko. 

GEOGRAPHICAL LETTER 

A girl sent a boy this letter, 
using names in the atlas to 
make it an amusing puzzle. Can 
you read the letter? . 

Dear LAKE IN UGANDA, 

We are all hoping to sec you 
again at ISLAND SOUTH OF 
JAVA. We expect to have a fine 
ISLAND OFF SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA with lots of ANOTHER 
NAME FOR THE MOLUCCA 
ISLANDS. We -shall have a 
CAPE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
on the CAPE IN NOVA 
ZEMBLA. We hope you are en¬ 
joying ALASKAN VOLCANO. 

Yours sincerely, 

ITALIAN CITY. 

Answer next week 

No extra charge 
J^ecept ion Clerk: Would you 
like the porter to call you in 
the morning, sir? 

Guest: No, thanks; I always 
wake at seven. 

Clerk: Then would you mind 
waking the porter? 


Billy back from holiday 


B ILLY sat idly, on his swing, 
swaying to and fro. Fie had 
just returned from his holiday, 
and after the seaside the garden 
seemed a rather dull place. 

He was thinking of the won¬ 
derful sandcastles he had built, 
when Paul, his friend in the 
next.house, came : out. 

“Hallo, Billy!” he said. 
“Had a good holiday?” 

Billy told him of the fun he 
had had, and of the huge sand¬ 
castles he had built. 

“I made one nearly five feet 
high,” he said, “with a tunnel I 
' could crawl through.” 

But Paul was not impressed. 

Racing Harebells 

H^E you seen the harebells 
racing 

All along the windy hill? 

When the little breezes chase 
them. 

Why, of course, they can’t keep 
still. 

Have you watched their bon¬ 
nets flying? ’ 

Have you heard the breezes 
sighing? 

For they just can't catch the 
harebells, 

As they race along the hill. 


“You couldn’t put soldiers and 
cannons on it, like I do.” Then 
he explained that his father was 
going to lay a path in the gar¬ 
den, and that the sand had 
already been delivered. “You 
should see the castles I make,” 
he said. 

Billy's eyes gleamed.- “Can r 
we make one now?” he asked. 

Soon they were busy making 
their castle, completing it with 
guns, soldiers, and a draw¬ 
bridge which they made with 
Billy's building set. 

“And the great thing about 
it,” said Billy, “is that the tide 
can’t wash it away.” 

BO YOUR BEST 

ever say “ I can’t,” 

Little maid or man. 

You know that nine times out 
of ten 

You’ll find you really can. 
Always say “I'll try.” 

Work with might and main. 
And if you’re beaten just at 
first, 

Well, try and try again. 

A PRAYER 

Thou that hast given so much 
to me, give one thing more—a 
grateful heart. 

George Herbert 



your 

even worse,” quolh Chimp. 

Riddle-my-name 
]\£y first’s in join, but not in bind; 
My second's in both mill and 
grind 

My third’s in loving, not in kind; 
My fourth's in waited, not in 
pined.— . 

A famous climber here you’ll find!. 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
east. In the morning Mars is 
low in the east 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
west. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 
o’clock on 
Monday evening, September 3. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
PUFFBALLS.—“Here’s . a big 
mushroom,” called Ann excitedly. 

“It would be if it were a mush¬ 
room,” chuckled her brother Don. 
“But it's a puffball.” 

“Can they be eaten?” Ann 
asked hopefully. 

“Yes, wffien they are young, 
Ann,” replied Farmer Gray, over¬ 
hearing the question. 

“I kicked one once; it seemed 
to be full of olive-brown powder,” 
Don stated. 

“That was because it was an old 
one,” explained the farmer. “Puff¬ 
balls contain millions of spores, 
which by a. series of contractions 
arc discharged and carried off. 
Care should be taken not to inhale 
this dust.” 


CHAIN QUIZ % 

Can you find the answers? They 
are linked together, the last two. 
letters of the first answer being the 
first two of the seednd, and so on. 

1. Japanese system of self- 
defence, over 2000 years old; 
enables weak man to disable 
powerful opponent; words mean 
“gentle art.” 

2. Large island of the East 
Indies, lying on the equator; pro¬ 
duces spices, tobacco, rice, and 
other tropical crops. 

3 Great modern invention, 
mainly British, used during the war 
for detection of enemy aircraft, 
and so on. 

4. Greek philosopher (384-322 
B.c.), disciple of Plato; wrote on 
practically every branch of human 
knowledge. Answer next week 

3 tSJP.TP 


And home they swiftly raced—and 
Mother to be faced! 

POET AND PRINCE 
()ne day a celebrated poet was 
cooking a meal in a Greek 
camp when a prince came up to 
him and said: 

“Do you imagine, my friend, 
that when Homer was writing the 
history of Agamemnon’s great 
deeds he wasted his time like you, 
cooking meals in the middle of a 
camp?” 

“And do you imagine,” replied 
the poet, “that when Agamemnon 
was doing all those brave deeds 
sung by Homer he wasted his time 
spying out whether anyone in the 
camp was cooking a meal?” 

CUPPER'S SKIPPER 
SAID a cabin-boy named Danny 
Dipper: 

“I shall very soon captain this 
clipper.” 

Grinned the mate, “ What a hope.” 
But the boy seized a rope. 

And he turned himself into a 
skipper. 


The Children's Newspaper, September \, J95f 

THE EARLY BIRD 

JPather was impressing on John 
the importance of rising early. 
“Why, only the other day’ I 
heard of a man who rose early and 
went for a walk in the park. 
Because he was the first there, he 
found a purse with a lot of money 
in it.” 

“But, Father,* 1 .said John, “per¬ 
haps the man who lost the purse 
got up still earlier.” 

Stoney ! 

Returning after the holiday 
the four boys counted up the 
remains of their pocket-money. 
Richard had 5d. more than 
Robert and 2d. less than George. 
Charles had lyd. less than Robert, 
or half as much as George. How 
much did each boy have? 

Answer next week 

SUCH IS FAME 

The youngster was applying for a 
job, and the prospective em¬ 
ployer first asked his name. 

“Winston Churchill,” replied the 
boy. 

“That’s a familiar name,” said 
the man smiling. 

“It should be,” said the boy. 
“I’ve lived in this area for fifteen 
years.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle-my-name 

Raymond (, 
gram of Mary nod) 



TR3CK TIME for Rownlrce's Gumsters 


IS HOT ON 
THE SCENT 
THIS WEEK! 
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Even blindfolded you can taste the delicious fruit 
favours in a tube of Rownlree’s Fruit Gums. 
What long tasters they are! 

































































































